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Of the Softer Parts in connerion with the Pelvis, 
and the Effects that are produced on them by 
the Passage of the Child, 

Wirn the pelvis, Gentlemen, various softer 

parts are connected, some of them lying ex- 

ternally, others contained within ; and these 
softer parts we purpose now to consider, so 
far, and so far only, as they are interesting 
to the accoucheur, commencing with an or- 
gan of no small importance, I mean the 
Gravid Uterus, —lf we examine the uterus 
while yet unimpregnated, we find its bulk 
in different women, like that of the fe- 
tus, various,—large however, on an ave- 
rage, as a small ; and it lies in the 
middle of the pelvis with its fundus for- 
wards, its mouth backwards, its anterior 
surface directed somewhat downwards, and 
its posterior surface above. But making 
our observations on the womb, in the end of 
pregnancy, when it becomes a most im- 
pertens study, we find it very bulky, as large, 
or example, as the adult head, or larger, 
as the fine casts now before you so well 
demonstrate. When thus enlarged by gesta- 
tion, the uterus occupies about two-thirds 
of the abdominal cavity, (ebserve the 
casts,) still placed in the same bearings as 
the unimpregnated womb, the mouth of it 
lying downwards and backwards toward the 
sacrum, the fundus pushing forward beyond 
the xiphoid cartilage, the posterior surface 
still facing somewhat upwards, the an- 
terior surface below. The abdominal mus- 
cles are spread out before it, the intestines 
lodge above and bebind it, and the bladder, 
which contracting retires behind the sym- 
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physisis pubis, when dilated becomes inter- 
posed between the abdominal coverings and 
this viscus, where, in labour, its form and 
fluctuation may sometimes be distinctly felt. 
All this, never to be forgotten by the 
accoucheur, is finely demonstrated in the 
casts now exhibited. 

On laying open the uterus, we find within 
its cavity the egg of the human species, 
consisting of a full-grown fectus, an aquatic 
animal, immersed in water therefore, and 
contained in the membranous bag which I 
here show you. Adhering to the bag or 
_ is a large fleshy mass, about twice 
the size of a small breast; and this con- 
nected with the fatus by means of the 
umbilical chord, adheres by its convex 
lobular surface to the upper part of the 
uterine cavity, and constitutes that part so 
important to the accoucheur, I mean the 
placenta. But to illustrate: you see, Gen- 
tlemen, the placenta in the ration I 
now show you ; it is small in this specimen, 
for in different ova it varies considerably. 
The preparation here exhibited, demon- 
strates the ovum in the full-grown uterus, 
and in this preparation you may observe 
the membranous cyst, the placenta, the 
foetus, the chord, and the position in which 
the fortus ordinarily lies. In the first stage 
of our existence, we are placed with the 
head depending, this being the ordinary 
position of the fetus, as that of the adult is 
converse. 

Bladder.—Closely connected with the 
vagina and uterus, and not to be overlooked 
by the accoucheur, is the bladder, a mus- 
culo-membranous receptacle of ever-varying 
oer: Contracted, it contains scarcely 
a drachm of urine ; dilated to its full dimen- 
sions under urinary obstruction, it becomes 
capable of containing from one to two gal- 
fons, not, however, without risk of lacere- 
tion. With the bulk of the bladder, its site. 
ation is of importance ; when dilated, it ledges 
extensively between the abdominal cover-~ 
ings and the uterus, as before hinted; when 
contracted, it occupies but a small space, and 
then lies concealed, in a great measure, be- 
hind the symphysis in front; much exposed 
to pressure of course, during the transmis. 
sion of the head, more especially when the 
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ar is small, or the cranium is unusually 
lky. 
The situation of the bladder in its con- 
tracted state, is well demonstrated in the 
preparation now in my hand, exhibiting the 
softer parts of is in a dried state. 
By means of it you may learn the position 
which the parts take when a woman is erect ; 
the symphysis pubis lying downwards, the 
sacrum above the womb intermediately, and 
the bladder lodging between the womb and 
symphysis pubis, liable to be pressed during 
passage of the head through the pelvis. 
Ureters.—Into the neck of the bledder, 
on the back the ureters open towards 
the lower part of it, and the sides; in a 
situation best learnt from your own dis- 
sections. The urethra, ing neer the 
lower point of the bladder in front, in length 
about two inches, is lying on the my ot 
part of the symphysis, where it may 
readily felt, and ol by the finger,—its 
roundness and firmness reminding one of 
a piece of lay-cord ; a comparison which I 
use, " h coarse, it may be rea- 
dily understood, At the point or key of the 
pebie arch, the orifice of the urethra opens, 
of various ty: when large, it may ad- 
mit the litde r; when contracted, it may 
exclude a —— 14 when of ordinary dimen- 
sions, it readily receives the catheter. To 
find the orifice, is no difficult task ; placing 
the finger as I now do, in the arch of the 


pubes, and stirring it a little, you may dis- 
cover the aperture there ; though not always 
with equal facility, yet with the same cer- 
tainty, as with closed eyes you might by the 
touch detect an aperture in a piece of mois- 


tened skin. Of course, during the trans- 
mission of the child through the pelvis, 
especially if the head be large, or the pelvis 
small, the urethra is more or less subjected 
to compression ; it may be closed, therefore, 
or it may be pushed out of its place and 
distorted ; or under contusion, it may be- 
come inflamed, swelled, or spasmodically 
contracted ; nor are these and other effects 
of compression to be forgotten by the aceou- 
cheur. 

Rectum.—On the surface of the pelvis, 
behind, lies a lo-memb re- 
ceptacle of very different form from the 

ceding, not without its obstetric interest, 
—I mean the rectum, or lower end of the 
great intestine, which rests upon the sacrum, 
one extremity of it opening at the anus, the 
other into the sigmoid flerure of the colon, to 
the left of the sacrum. Lying in the hol- 
low of this bone, the rectum is placed a 
little obliquely, as this preparation shows,— 
a nicety of anatomy, to be remembered by 
the surgeon as well as the accoucheur, when 
examination by the bougie, or any other 
instrument, becomes requisite. Of the rec- 
tum, the lower portion is formed merely by 
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the mucous membrane, the muscular fibres, 
and a little cellular web ; the upper half, or 
I may say, two-thirds above, being covered 
by peritoneum in front, and in front only, 
for the back part lies directly in the hollow 
of the sacrum, a céllilar web being alone 
interposed thete. The superior extremity 
of the rectum opens into the sigmoid flexure 
of the colon ; the inferior, opening at the 
anus, is surrounded by a broad muscle, 
called the sphincter, of various breadth, thick- 
ness, end strength, in different bodies.— 
During a mismanaged labour, the sphincter 
ani is sometimes torn, the retentive power 
of the gut being lost, at least for a time, 
not without great di and vexation 
of the patient, who is excluded by this infir- 
mity from the social cirele. 

Vagina.—In the middle of the pelvis, and 
in the course of the axis (demonst , as 
you may remember, in a former lecture) 
the vagina of the woman is situated, a part 
which next deserves our attention. Origi- 
nating all round from the neck of the womb, 
just above the mouth, which projects into 
it, the vagina terminates at its inferior ex- 
tremity upon the genital fissure or vulva. 
This canal, from three to five inches or more 
in length, though various in capacity, may 
be capable of containing, on an average, 
two or three fluid ounces, being well repre- 
sented in the preparation which I now send 
round, co ent with the male organ, 
in relation to which it was evidently con- 
structed. 

Placed in the axis of the pelvis, we find 
the vagina lies with its back on the rectum, 
its front on the bladder and the urethra, 
the upper portion being on the neck of the 
bladder, and the lower upon the urethra ; 
so that laceration, or slough of the vagina, 
may lay open either the bladder or the rec- 
tum, as these preparations show. 

External O In connexion with the 
pelvis, we meet also with the external or- 
gans, as they are called, of which, in rela- 
tion to delivery, we may observe, that the 
constitute a sort of fissure, properly phew’ 4 
denominated the genital ; the sides of which 
are formed by doublings of skin of various 
bulk, containing more or less adi mat- 
ter, and forming what are called the labia 
pudendi. Above the fissure, the mons ve- 
neris rises, an eminence covered with ca- 
pillary growth, a protection during the in- 
tercourse ; below, between the fleshy swell- 
ing of the lower portion of the nates, the 
perineum lies, extending from the genital 
fissure to the extremity of the rectum, con- 
sisting ae” ed of the common integu- 
guments, and of the posterior portion of 
the vagina within, with a little interposed 
cellular web, and perhaps a few of the 
sphincter fibres ; the whole structure s - 
ing by continuity to the internal and adja- 
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cent parts, and forming the front of the rec- 
tum, a part of the intestine which some- 
times stretches forth when the head emerges, 
and gives for the time additional extent to 
this apertent structure. Into the compo- 
sition of the vulva other parts are entering, 
but the knowledge of these alone, the labia 
pudendi, the mons veneris, and the peri- 
neum, is nece to the comprehension 
and management of the close of the deli- 


very. 

-vessels.—In the pelvis, further, and 
connected with the softer parts, we meet 
with blood-vessels, not to be passed in total 
silence, consisting of the internal and external 
iliaes. The external veins and arteries lying 
upon the sides of the false pelvis, beneath 
the outer margins of the psow muscles, 
while the internal iliacs, spreading over a 
wider surface, are deposited like my fingers 
on the sacro-iliac synchondrosis, in the vici- 
nity of which their pulsations may be some- 
times felt. 

Absorbents and Glands. —Accompanying 
the blood-vessels, as is usual, we have lym- 
phatics and their glands, and there are some 

ics with their conglobates accompany- 
ing the external iliac, and others the inter- 
nal system of vessels. Into a minute con- 


sideration of the pelvic lymphatics, | am 
not a ovat enter, for they are not of 
muc ic importance. I may observe, 


however, that on the loins and the back of 
the vagina, glands are seated, which, swell- 
ing sometimes, may become as large as the 
pullet’s egg, though rarely obstructing par- 
turition. 

Nerves.—In your obstetric studies, the 
pelvic nerves are not to be forgotten ; the 
anterior crural, the great sciatic, and the obtu- 
rater, being of capital importance. The 
anterior crural nerve arising from the 
first, second, third, and fourth lumbar, (I 

from recollection,) lodging as it passes 

rough the true pelvis under the outer 
edge of the psoas muscle on either side, pre- 
served from direct uterine pressure by the 
interposition of this muscle, in conjunction 
with the fleshy mass, is, however, obnoxious 
to compression, when the womb is large and 
ponderous, Originating from the second, 
third, - and fourth lumbar, the trunk of the 
obturator nerve is found in the sides of the 
true pelvis, lying, as it were, on the denu- 
ded bone, perforating the upper and poste- 
rior portion of the obturator ligament, and 
when the head is large, the pelvis small, or 
instruments are used, it is susceptible of 
much injury, as this apparatus shows. The 
branches of the great sciatic trunk, formed 
ultimately by coalition of the lower lumbar 
and the upper sacral nerves, are situated 
principally in the region of the synchon- 
drosis ; during the e of the cranium, 
when room is deficient, these origins of the 
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nerves lying on the sacro-iliac synchondro- 
sis, must be more or less ex to the 
compression here demonstrated from instru- 
ments or the head. 

Muscles.— Muscles there are in the pelvis 
too, which, as wellas the nervous system, 
require a notice from the obstetric student,— 
the psoe, the ifiaci, the obturatores, the in- 
ternal pyriformes, the levatores ani, being the 
poecipel, Into the anatomy of these mus 
cles, however, I forbear to enter, as I am 
hot prepared with an opportunity of demon- 
strating them in the recent subject, and a 
mere verbal description would be a | and 
unavailing: to my distinguished and able 
colleague, therefore, Mr. ss Cooper, I 
must refer you for a full demonstration of 
these parts; and I advise you, by all 
means, in concluding your anatomi 
studies, to make them the subject of par- 
ticular notice, as you will find the know- 
ledge of them not without its interest to 
the surgeon, and still more important to 
the scientific accoucheur. 

Cellular Web.—Connecting these parts, 
and lying internally, we have a cellular tis- 
sue, which has its claim on your attention, 
as it invests those parts not covered by peri- 
toneum, and sometimes becomes the seat of 
inflammation, and more rarely of a fatal sup- 
puration, To this J may add, that by the 
peritoneum, the pelvic viscera are partially 
invested, the membrane detaching itself from 
the abdominal muscles below, covering the 
body of the urinary bladder posteriorly, 
lining the upper part of the uterus in t, 
spreading over the whole of the womb, and 
perhaps two-thirds of the vagina poste- 
riorly, reflecting afterwards, so as to double 
upon itself, and extend over the rectum in 
front, and generally over the back of the pel- 
vis, Under this distribution, therefore, in the 
human body, the whole ofthe cervix vesice, 
with the fr nt of the body, the whole of the 
vagina in front, with the lower portion of 
the uterus, a small portion of the vagina 
behind, and the whole corresponding por- 
tion of the rectum below, together with the 
whole posterior part of this organ where it 
rests upon the sacrum, receives no invest- 
ment from this abdominal membrane, these 
surfaces being clothed solely by a cellular 
web, subject to inflammation and suppura- 
tion, as before stated. Before, Gentlemen, 
we quit this subject altogether, there are a 
few other points of anatomy on which it may 
not be amiss to remark, 

From the front of the uterus, at the ex- 
tremities of the curve which bounds the 
fundus, the round ligaments originate, pas- 
sing downwards and forwards, to issue at 
the abdominal rings, externally to which, 
beneath the common integuments, they ter- 
minate. Small in the unimpregnated geni- 
tals, they become developed by gestation, 
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lengthening, spreading, and exhibiting the)}The vagina, as seen in this preparation, 
marks of muscularity. Between the womb/ small in its capacity, relaxes itself gently 
and the pelvis laterally, the broad ligaments | and softly under the pressure of the cranium, 
are interposed, formed by the extension of!so as to sustain the transmission without 
the peritoneal covering of the uterus (ante-| injury, while a further softening prepares 
riorly and behind) from the sides of the/|the genital fissure in such manner as to fit 
womb to the sides of the pelvis. Posterior | it for the emersion of the head. You may 
to these ligaments itis that the ovaries are| set down, therefore, among the effects of 
lodging, the penetralia of the human species,| parturition, the softening and relaxation of 
while the Fallopian tubes, which convey the the genitals, the expansion of the os uterj, 
eggs from this mysterious adytum to the|the opening of the vagina, the dilatation of 
uterus, are stretching along the upper edge of | the genital fissure, not to mention the yield- 
the broad ligament. The uterus, enlarged ing of the levatores ani ; for the vagina pass- 
in the latter months, is pushing between the |ing through this muscle, of course it must 
folds of these ligaments, which, rising with | yield when the head passes. 

its fundus, spread over the womb laterally,| Where the parts are iciding as they 
in front and behind, in consequence of | ought to be, and where the first impregua- 
which, the tubes are found to take their) tion is effected at an early age, as nature 
place upon the sides, along which they lie, | intended, contusions and lacerations are 
the ovaries also being scarcely detached! rarely found to occur; but if it so happen 
from the contact of the uterus. The cervix|from the customs observed in society, or 
of the bladder is spread over the front and/from any other cause, that the first im- 
upper portion of the vagina, cellular web/|pregnation is too long delayed, then such 
alone being interposed ; so that if an ex-|rigidity may subsist, that, if the head be 


amination he required in front, it may be 
easily accomplished by laying the finger in 
front on the upper portion of the vagina. 
With this explanation I will send you 
round the illustrative preparations. ‘That 
which I here exhibit, consists of one half 
of the pelvis of a child, and shows many of 
the viscera in situ. The sacrum, the symphy- 
sis pubis, the bladder, the vagina, the rec- 
tum, and eee connected, may all be seen, 
the whole forming a preparation which, if you 
mean to be obstetric practitioners, I should 
recommend you to make for yourselves, as I 
have found its use in my own practice. Here 
is another, a very useful preparation too, 
containing all the viscera of the pelvis, im- 
portant to the accoucheur. You have the 
genital fissure and all its parts ; {the bladder, 
with its canals, the uterus, the vagina, the 
broad ligament, the round ligaments, the 
ovaries, the rectum. The distribution of 
the periteneum is also well enough shown 
in it, as well as that long loose cellular 
web, which has such a propensity to in- 
flammation. The preparation here exhibited, 
shows the various nerves of the pelvis. 
Here, likewise, is a specimen of the adult 
ina. 
hen parturition occurs, effects are more 
or less liable to be produced in the various 
which I have been enumerating, and 
it may be right, before we dismiss the con- 
sideration of the softer structures, that we 
should enumerate and explain to you some 
of those effects which are the most im- 
portant. When delivery occurs, there is an 
extensive dilatation of these parts: the os 
uteri, when contracted, will scarcely admit 
the catheter, but when dilated, it becomes 
so widely e , as to allow the pas- 
sage of the head, and this too with facility. 





large, the pelvis small, the efforts vehe- 
ment, or the accoucheur officious, lacerations 
and contusions of the most formidable kind 
may be produced. Sometimes the body of 
the uterus, more frequently the neck, is 
torn, Sometimes we have lacerations of the 
vagina, or laceration’ of the perineum, or 
lacerations of the back of the cervix of 
the bladder, laying this part open into the 
vagina in a way you may readily conceive, 
from observing the situation of the bladder 
with respect to the vagina, in the dried 
preparation already circulated. These lace- 
rations, as observed before, may be pro- 
duced in various ways :—by the eenioe 
introduction of a rude and ignorant hand, 
by the officious and rough insertion of the 
lever or the forceps, or, when these instru- 
ments have been already introduced, by the 
too rapid abstraction of the head. The head 
is secured, the womb is acting, cheerily the 
accoucheur advances with the labouring, 
comforting himself with the expectation of 
a speedy emersion of the child; when, in 
evil moment, forgetful of the perineum, he 
ruptures it from end to end, and cripples his 
patient for the remainder of her days. Spon- 
taneously, or without much interference on 
the part of the practitioner, lacerations of 
the genitals may occur ; the parts are rigid, 
the pains are vehement, the practitioner is 
absent, or the woman from her 
position and losing his protection, the peri- 
neum yields, and suddenly the child’s head 
bursts. into the world. Against this acci- 
dent you should always be prepared ; but 
in candour it must be confessed, that lace- 
ration may occur, when little blame can be 
attached to the accoucheur. Add to this, 
that the back part of the neck of the blad- 
der may be easily torn, in a way which 
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a little attention on your part may readily | 
t, Suppose, for example, the blad- ) 

to be charged with urine to the amount | 

of one or two pints—suppose, further, that | 
the child’s head passing the pelvis and bear- 
ing on the symphysis pubis, divides the blad- 
der into two parts or chambers, one portion 
lying above the brim, the other portion 
below, before and beneath the head, in the 
position of my handkerchief, so that it re- 
ceives during transmission the full pressure 
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you have been pragmatically using the lever 


or the forceps, and if it so happen that the 
woman be of phlogistic habit, though you 
use but little force you may contuse, you 
may lacerate, you may destroy: and some- 
times, without any blame to be attached to 
the accoucheur, when the head is large 
and the pelvis small, you have laceration, 
and all the consequence of compression, 
more especially if the delivery have been 
too long delayed—not to add that in the 





of the cranium ; under these ci tances, 
should the fwtus descend rapidly while the 
bladder is loaded, disruption of the cervix 
will pretty certainly occur. 

During parturition, it happens sometimes 
that inflammations and suppurations of all 
the viscera within the pelvis are produced. 
When the pelvis is small, the head large, and, 
the labour difficult, all the pelvic viscera are | 
liable to be contused, the vagina especially. | 
Indeed, the violence of labour considered, | 
it really appears surprising, that inflamma- | 
tion of these viscera does not more fre-| 
quently occur; but the Creator has wisely 
ada those parts to the force they are 
destined to sustain. The neck of the blad- 





lies of labour, notwithstanding the 
best management, these accidents may now 
and then occur. 

You will sometimes find, (nor must this 
effect of labour be forgotten,) that under the 
pressure of the head, sloughs of the softer 
parts will take place, and of the more ex- 
tensive kind too. The inner surface of the 
perineum may slough, or the labia pudendi, 
on either side ; and what is more to be 
dreaded, the sloughs may occur in the upper 
part of the vagina, by which the canal may 
be laid open into the rectum on the one 
hand, or into the bladder on the other. 

By a rude midwifery, those sloughs me J 
be occasioned, If the accoucheur have - 


der, however, with the urethra, the rec-! lessly thrust bis hand into the vagina, if he 
tum, and the parts adjacent, are all ob-| have been foolishly, (for that is the proper 
noxious to inflammation, to which the cel- | term, ) foolishly distrusting the natural efforts, 


lular web, already mentioned, is particularly | 
exposed, matter sometimes accumulating in | 


consequence, to the amount of six or eight} 
ounces. A frequent pulse, a foul ton e, | 
a heated surface, a general irritability of the | 
system, a tenderness of the parts in the 
vicinity of the symphysis felt, on com- 
pression, or from jarring the viscera, by 
striking or giving concussion to the pelvis ; 
these are the leading characteristics by | 
which their condition may be known. Where | 
matter is collected, hectic occurs: you may 
have shiverings, sweatings, vomitings, purg- 
ings, wastings, and the patient may be car- 
ried off in the course of a few days; or if 
she be of more vigorous constitution, and 
in a purer at e, the ab may open 
and discharge its contents either into the 
rectum, vagina, or, perhaps, the bladder 
itself. In one of the last cases of suppura- 
tion brought under my notice, the patient 
recovering, a good deal of matter came 
away, apparently from the urethra, along 
with the urine, and [ have a strong per- 
suasion that, in this instance, the pus and 
urine were mingled in the cavity of the 
bladder, into which the abscess was pre- 
sumed to open. 

These inflammations and suppurations 
may sometimes be the result of your mis- 
management, and, of course, must fix no 

asing reflections on the mind. If you 

ave been examining the woman too often ; 
if you have been sillily thrusting your hand 
into the vagina when there was no need ; if 








and if, reversing the motto, he have been 
drawing down instrumentally, vi, non arte, 
instead of arte, non vi, he may bruise the 
parts, so as to produce the sloughs. Sloughs, 
too, no doubt, may be occasioned by the 
spontaneous pressure of the child’s head ; 
and I have been called to such cases, where 
little violence has been used. The child's 
head may be pushed into the cavity of the 
pelvis, remaining impacted there, so as nei- 
ther to advance nor recede, this consti- 
tuting what is called the incarceration of the 
head. When the head is incarcerated, if 
the pelvis be somewhat large, or the cranium 
rather small, it sometimes comes away spon- 
taneously ; but if the pelvis be small, and the 
head be large, the cranium may become firmly 
impacted between the front and back of the 
pelvis, and sloughs may be the consequence 
of long continued and forcible compression. 
To prevent these accidents, when the head 
is incarcerated you ought to attend to the 
state of the pulse; aud if you find the pulse 
rising, and approaching 130 in the minute, 
you have reason to suppose that mischief is 
doing, and that a destructive pressure may 
exist; while a continuance of the pulse at 
the natural level, is a pretty certain proof 
that the parts are not subjected to dan- 
gerous compression. When, tov, the head 
1s incarcerated, you may make your obser- 
vations on the degree of pressure ; and 
if the urine flow, and the urethra admit the 
catheter, and the finger may be passed be- 
tween the cranium and the symphysis pubis, 
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ty of slough is small ; bat the 
of slough is imminent, if the fingers 
the catheter cannot be passed up, and 
flow of the urine along the urethra be 
suppressed. In general, when the head is 
impacted in the pelvis, neither advancing 
nor receding, it is unwise to let it remain 
there more than five or six hours; but if 
the compression is slight, and the pulse is 
infrequent, this term may be gihengl, 
and it must be abbreviated if the converse 
symptoms ate observed. 
is yét one other mode in which 
sloughs may be occasioned, and that is in 
consequence of the detention of the head 
above the brim. When the pelvis is con- 
tracted, and the /iead is large, and the pains 
are vehement, the crcaium detained above 
the brim is forcibly pushed upon the bones 
yang éffort of the uterus, and in conse- 
quence of those repeated descents upon the 
bones, at last such bruising takes place as 
ocasiéns sloughs of the bladder and higher 
parts of the rectum. But in your patients 
these sloughs will rarely occur, if you ad- 
here to the general rule already recited, ad 
tedium usque. If there be no dangerous 
symptoms, and the woman have not been in 
labour for twenty four hours after the dis- 
charge of the liquor, try the natural powers ; 
rous ms a , referrible to 
the piblecticn of t the daivery, or if the 
woman have been in strong labour for 


twenty-four hours after the discharge of the 
liquor, the head making no adyancés, try 


the lever or the forceps; and if the lever 
and forceps fail, and dangerous symptoms 
demand delivery ; or if the pains have con- 
tinued without effect for forty-eight hours 
after the amnial Beet you may have re- 
course to the ‘orator. Above all other 
symptoms, mark the pulse, counting it by 
the watch with your nicest care ; so long 
as the pulse between the pains remains 
under a hundred, there is no danger of 
sloughing ; and whenever the pulse mounts 
above this level, approaching 139, you are 
to be vigilantly on your read. 

So then these sloughs may be occasioned, 
not merely by thrusting up the hand, or by 
thrusting up obstetric instruments rudely, or 
by suffering the head to remain incarcerated 
among the bones of the pelvis, but, more- 
over, eo wean" the head, when detained 
above brim, to be too frequently and 
forcibly pushed down upon the bones ; and 
knowing in this manner the more frequent 
causes of those sloughings, you will readily 
know, also, the most probable means of pre- 
venting them. 

Among the effects produced on the softer 
parts under perturition, when labour com- 
Mences, a frequent desire to pass water de- 
serves your notice, resulting, I suppose, in 
part, from pressure of the child’s head on the 





neck of the bladder, and partly from om. 
In more laborious labours ee, oa tae 
times find that the bladder is shut, so that 
neither the urine nor the catheter can be 
d, this closnre being occasioned, partly 
the pressure of the child’s head on the uré- 
thra, and in part, by its becoming dis- 
placed and distorted. Now, accumulation 
in the bladder is always to be deprecated ; 
by it, lacerations of the body or neck of the 
organ, may be predeced in the manner al- 
ready explained. When the urine is col- 
lected, it is not always in our power to in- 
troduce the catheter, even though the head 
be a little repelled; in order, therefore, to 
prevent the accumulation, a8 much as may 
be, the patient should be directed to pass 
the water while she retains the power; to 
drink but sparingly, and, in preference, to 
use those warmer drinks which tend to in- 
crease perspiration. 

Incontinence of urine is sometimes observed, 
arising from various causes ; My much pres- 
sure of the cervix of the bladder it may be 
produced, independently of dissolved con- 
tinuity, in consequence of mere weakness, 
the retentive powers returning spontaneous- 
ly in the slighter cases in the course of two 
or three weeks, When the injury is more 
serious, the debility remaining for weeks or 
months afterwards, perhaps for years, it is 
said that a blister on the lower part of the 
back will do good, and this miay be tried. 
Incontinence of urine, too, results occasion- 
ally from rupture of the neck of the bladder, 
torn open during delivery, in the way before 
demonstrated. In cases of this kind, after the 
delivery, let a catheter be inserted into the 
bladder, and kept there ; and let & sheep's 
bladder, or any other contrivance you please, 
be connected with the under extremity of 
the catheter, so as to receive the urine. 
Keep the parts quiet, improve as much as 
may be the general health of the patient, 
and you will now and then have the satis- 
faction to find, that these rents which were 
large enough to admit two or three of the 
fingers, become closed up. 

A woman in this neighbourhood having 
been delivered with much force by the use 
of the lever, I found, on examining her with 
great care a few days afterwards, that there 
was a rent in the neck of the bladder, so 
spacious, that two fingers passed into it 
without difficulty, and of course no doubt re- 
mained as to the nature of the accident. As 
this case was ushered into a court of judica- 
ture, and a subpoena had been served, in 
order that I might give evidence with greater 
certainty respecting the state of the parts 
I instituted another and very careful exa- 
mination, some few weeks after the former, 
when I had the satisfaction to find, that 
under the use of the catheter, and the im- 
provement of the general health, the wound 
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snadeenl aocengiviely that not even the 
ccalentain tehaitorindiatiognial, 
Sidene anes amis wali tieada ante 
the skill of my able friend, Mr. Gaitskell, of 
Rotherhithe, that the cure was to be attri- 


Incontinence of urine may also be produc- 
ed in uence of sloughing. A week 
or two after deli , there come away from 
the vagina pieces of membranaceous aspect, 
and of blackish grey tint, forming in the neck 
of the bladder smaller or larger apertures, 
which, when they are capacious, are, I sus- 

never closed ; for in these cases there 
is not, as in the former, a mere solution of 
continuity, but a loss of substance. On the 
treatment of these sloughy apertures, | may 
hereafter make a few remarks; but it may 
not be amiss to observe here, that the way 
of preventing them, is to prevent the sloughs, 
Kd adhering to those rules which have been 

prescribed. 

When the head passes the pelvis, the 
nerves may be compressed, more especially 
if the cranium be large, or the pelvis small, 
or the lever or the forceps be empivoyed, 
the trunk of the obturator and the origias of 
the sciatis being the nerves of the pelvis 
which are most exposed. Numbness and 
spasms of the lower limbs occur when the 
head enters the pelvis ; pe the patient 


exclaims, “I've the cramp,” and relief may be 
obtained by friction aod compression of the 


affected part. After parturition, in general 
but little inconvenience is felt, yet now and 
then torper and debility remain for months 
subsequently, and more rarely the patient is 
quite lame ; but I once had a patient, a 
hawker, accustomed before delivery to pe- 
destrian exertion, walking 10 or 15 miles 
daily, who, for some few days after par- 
turition, could seareely cross her chamber, 
yet in the course of a few months she reco- 
vered in measure the power of the 
member. Kosei , the celebrated Polish 
geneeal, who, I think, fought the last battle 
or the independence of his unbeppy coun- 
try, sustained a division of the trunk of 
the sciatic nerve from the thrust of a Rus- 
sian bayonet, and remained lame for some 
recovering, however, ulti- 
, Gt 1 am rightly informed,) the 
the limb, and exhibiting in his own 
stnking the restorative 
these parts. When the nerves are 
injured, therefore, recovery, though tardy, 
may expected. If severe cramps are 
produced by instruments, it is better to 
them aside. Cramps appear to be oc- 
casioned by the entrance of the head into 
the pelvic cavity, and when resulting from 
pressure, therefore, are prognostics of ap- 
proaching delivery. 
By the bearing of the cranium on the ree- 
tum and perineum, tenesmus is produced, 
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an accident ee eee. 
tionary remark. Moved i a 
cacy, the patient may Se oaieaindent 
to quit the bed side ; but he must beware of 
being misled by her solicitations. It is 
when the head is pushing through the out- 
let that this sensation is most troublesome, 
and were the accoucheur to quit his post at 
this moment, the head s emerging 
when the perineum was un » a 
dreadful laceration of this part might, per- 
occur. 
shall now send you round a few illus- 

trative preparations. ‘The preparation here 
exhibited, is of the perineum, lacerated so 
as to lay the genital fissure and anus into 
one aperture, probably occasioned by the 
rude introduction of the hand, or the rapid 
emersion of the head. The second pa- 
ration I show . is truly awful, for the 
term is not misapplied. In it you have a 
tremendous laceration in front of the vagina, 
and another behind, probably occasioned by 
attempts to turn the child. How would you 
feel if any female of your circle, or in whose 
fate you felt more than a friendly interest, 
had been treated in this manner? There is 
such a thing as an obstetric rack; and the 
obstetric rack is formed by ignorance and 
ao and in conjunction with vio- 

nee, the offspring of the other two. Here 
is another laceration of the uterus, merely 
without the vagina. When using the hand or 
obstetric instruments, let the fear of suéh 
preparations as these be always before 
eyes. A rupture of the bladder, occasioned 
by accumulation of the urine I here show 
you. The accident is rare, but deserves 
your attention. 

When we meet again, I shall proceed to 
the consideration of the labours. 
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Lecrvne VI. 

On the Origin and Nature of the Passions. 
Ir has been attempted in the preceding 
Lectares to deseribe the intellectual com- 
position of man, during the long period of 
bis advancement from infancy to mature 
age; and to point out the circomstances 
that contribute to the formetion of his mind. 
The connexion of mind with body, in all the 
stages of human existence, was the poqem 
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from which we started, and such principle 
has been undeviatingly maintained through- 
out the course of these investigations: but 
it has never been assumed, that mind and 
body will be mutually and equally progres- 
sive. Our observation and experience are 
opposed to any such conclusion. In a 
healthy atmosphere, with proper exercise 
and putriment, se corporeal frame will 
vigorously e¢. from the child to the 
adult: and deprived of these auxiliaries, 
the system will be impoverished, and sub- 
ject to various morbid affections. How- 
ever ample the intellectual capacities, if 
their culture be neglected, the subject will 
be destitute of those rudiments of know- 
ledge, that fit him for the employments of 
life ; and thereby deprived of the means of 
advancement, and as a moral agent, he will 
be a disgrace to his species. ‘he ordinary 


survey of our race will detect abundant in- 
stances of puny, deformed, and miserable 
creatures, possessing the most acute, pow- 
erful, and cultivated mind, and the same 
view will furnish as many examples, where 
the most perfect bodily symmetry, or gigan- 


tic proportions,—where the models of the 
Apollo Belvidere, or Farnese Hercules, are 
conjoined with ignorance and stupidity. 
Before we enter particularly into the exa- 
mination of the demonstrations of purpose, 
‘the force of impressions, and the explosions 
of feeling, that are termed the ions : 
before we trace the expressions of desire, 
the overwhelming shocks of terror, or the 
bursts of fury ; it will facilitate our investi- 
gation of this subject, to premise, that if 
man, as we have described his body and his 
mind united, were merely an assemblage of 
perceptions, memory, volition, and thought, 
superadded to a living system, and wanted 
the passions common to our species, he 
would be a passive incumbrance to the 
éarth he inhabits. 

A being so constituted, according to the 
extent of his acquirements, might coldly 
discuss the subjects of philosophy, morals, 
and politics ; but he could feel no interest 
in the debate, nor become zealous for supe- 
riority. He would be insensible to thes 
“last infirmity of noble minds,” ambition ; 
which goads to contention and animates to 
victory: a conflict, where the search for 
personal aggrandisement enlarges the sphere 
of knowledge, and by its diffusion, contri- 
butes to benefit mankind ; nor could he be 
inspired to exert those generous energies, 
that wield eloquence in the cause of free- 
dom. Ia this state of apathy, the glad tid- 
ings of success would hil to delight him, 
and he would be equally callous to his own 
misfortunes, and to the miseries of others. 
This alien to joy and sorrow would likewise 
be a stranger to the purity of affection : 
he might feel the carnal distentions of lust, 
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and seek its nearest gratification: but he 
would be insensible to those refined 

that constitute love, and which involve 
esteem and protection of the source of his 
enjoyments, and the moral solicitade for the 
welfare of his offspring: and wanting the 
—. anxieties for his children, he 
could not revert with pretends and reve- 
rence to his parents. Uninfluenced — v~ 
passions of love and ees he rod 
exempt from the jealousy envy 
warn wi and if in the craft of his reflections 
he contrived mischief, he would lack the 
courage to perform it. It would be useless 
further to rack the invention to complete 
this fabrication of the fancy: the i- 
tion is groundless : for man, wherever he is 
found, discovers himself to be the imsepa- 
rable compound of living agency, intellect, 
and passions. His intellect is indi 

for the play of his passions, and his passions 
are necessary for the advancement of bis 
intellect. Whatever may a a of 
these ions, the operation ich in our 
own iden the poet has described, the 
painter represented, and the actor most 
forcibly embodied: a very slight degree 
of observation will convince us, that ani- 
mals, especially of the higher orders, exhi- 
bit unequivocal indications, that their minds 
are actuated by similar feelings, and under 
various circumstances to their ex- 
pression, according to their different states 
of wildness and domestication. These 
sions seem to be proportionate to their phy- 
sical construction and natural sagacity : and 
some well-marked displays may be traced in 
those of an inferior class. Indeed it seems 
probable, wherever a glimmering of intel- 
lect, which implies the adjunct of volition, 
is combined with animated fibre, that by 
certain irritations, some degree of excite- 
ment and emotion will result. In animals, 
the organs most intimately connected with 
life, and with the continuance of the spe- 
cies, are the great sources of their passions. 
When pressed by hunger, they evince a 
boldness and ferocity that are terrific; and 
when impelled by lust, the rage of gratifica- 
tion is equally conspicuous. The stomach 
and organs of generation, are the copious 
springs from whence their passions. are de- 
rived; and when we come to consider the 
conduct of man under the same requisitions 
of appetite, and rampant desire of sexual 
enjoyment, we shall discover the same 
principles in operation. 

In this inquiry, the fair and rational 
method of proceeding, will be to trace the 
rise and progress of the i in the 
same manner that we have investigated the 
acquiremeats of the intellect: which is by 
considering the state of the infant, aed ob- 
serving the circumstances that contribute to 
their formation. In the next place to 
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demonstrate, according to the nature of the 
human race, that these passions are the 
necessary contingents on our intellectual | th 

: and, finally, to exhibit the 


reflection. At the birth of the infant, and 
for some time subsequent, it t be said 

to any passions : ‘but we must re- 
colleee-ehne it is alive, and endowed with 
nerves, the instruments of feeling, and 
therefore may be the subject of pain. It is 
exposed to various sources of irrritation, 





both external and internal, and sends forth 


nals of impatience and distress :—yet these 
do not amount to the display of any definite 
passion, which, according to my own views, 
must originate from intelligence. Passion 
is the display of intelligent Teclieg, the out- 
ward and visible sign of the internal mental 
impression. We must, therefore, discrimi- 
nate between those bodily irritations, which, 
in the ordinary phrase, render the child 
cross and fractious; such as arise from 
tormina of the intestines, eruptive fevers, 
and difficult dentition: these, with many | sion 
affections, and 

from the circum- 

stances that evidently excite anger, and im- 
press fear; and presume a knowledge of 
the object or action that produced the 
emotion. Passion implies, at least, the pre- 
of perception of its asso- 

a certain degree of 


Pes of nt dea a and may 
excited by a variety of circumstances, 
after these attainments have been acquired. 
Every mother, who has afforded nutriment 
to her infant, must have witnessed the dis- 
y of impatience with which it seeks her 
on waking, under the calls of appe- 

tite; and of its irascible demonstrations, 
until it is applied to the nip and then 
becomes if it aber 
withdrawn. ‘The same exhibitions of rage 
are also manifested, if it be attempted to 
wrest from its grasp any object or toy that 
it holds, and with which it is delighted. 
Pleasure and pain appear to be rather cor- 
poreal feelings that are evinced by the indi- 
cations of smiles or screams, than passions 
ly so termed : as the infant 

is ignorant of their sources : and it requires 
a more considerable advancement, before 
these feelings can be elevated to joy or de- 
pressed to sorrow. The nervous fabric of 
the infant is likewise susceptible of the 
violent agitations that impress terror. When 
the a can competently discern certain 


objects, and the features of particular per- | pueri 


Senelhecead-asnderaed tnt eeinhen 
excited by harsh sounds and loud intona- 
tions: yet maivenens ty adbabapapean 


to fear, which implies some knowledge of 
- cause producing the emotion, which is 
apprehension of danger. It is not until 

the child has made some progress in lan- 
guage, that any considerable number of 
actual passions are matured :—until the 
exercise of speech, they may be considered 
the ignes fatui of the soul, that pla 
countenance, or start forth in the Couvet 
pantomimic gesture. The incipient assump- 
tions of pride, that iniquitous comparison 
with others, in which we uniformly attribute 
the superiority to ourselves; and jealousy, 
the sting which our own unworthiness in- 
flicts on the preference of greater merit, are 
likewise among the first unfoldings of 
our early years. Such is the complexity of 
these associates of our nature, these shadows 
that adhere to our intellectual light: so 
powerful are the intensities of these pas- 
sions, so multiplied their hues,—so vari- 
ously are they blended, and so loosely de- 
nominated, that by attenuation they appear 
as virtues, and become crimes by com- 
pression. To number and arrange the 
catalogue is impossible on the present occa- 
sion: they resemble the vices that per- 
plexed the Sybil :— 


“ Non mihi si lingue centum sint, oraque 
centum, 
Ferrea vox, omnes scelerum comprendere 
formas, 
Omnia penaram pereurrere nomina pos- 
sim.” — En, vi, 625. 


We must now proceed to that season of 
human life, when the animal frame under- 
goes important changes, and which induce 
certain mental phenomena that are equally 
interesting. This is the period of puberty 
im both sexes ; and it is equally marked by 
the exuberance, vigour, and ¢ 
the genital organs, and by a 
sires, feelings, and passions. It is evident 
that these mental exhibitions are the neces- 
sary and contingent results of the organic 
development ; as they were unknown before 
the procreative apparatus was awakened to 
its sense of function; and likewise, from 
our experience, that when the vigour of the 
organs is extinguished, the attendant pas- 
sions melt away, “ and leave not a rack 
behind.” In some subjects the dawn of 
these feelings and propensities is prema- 
ture, and with others there remains a length- 
ened twilight of pruriency, after the day of 
effective manhood has declined. When the 
sexes arrive at a state of ripeness, that ena- 
bles them to co-operate for the propagation 
of the species, the toys of childhood are 
abandoned, and they view with disdain the 
ile amusements by which they were 
formerly delighted. They assume the man- 
ner rrewag weylereny 2 and feel an in- 





dependence that rejects the restraints by 
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t of the ‘band that trained them : 
indignant at being considered espa- 
claim the individuality of stand- 
hen genita! organs, that hitherto 
comparatively dormant, become 
a new secretion, the other senses 
their powerful aid, and lend a 
Grace to augment the fascination. 
not only estimates the symmetry 
and the charms of feature, but offi- 
the interpreter of mutual wishes. 
imbibes the subtile contagion of 
and devotion, and the magic influ- 
the touch communicates a thrill that 
penetrates to the heart, and too frequently 
subverts both precept and example. This 
sexual impulse, when properly directed, | 
gives birth to sentiments of delicacy, attach- 
ment and esteem, of generosity and honour: 
bat the high appreciation of the jewel that 
we wish exclusively to wear, when viewed 
with fondness and pretension by another, 
inflames us with jealousy, and induces the | i 
hostility and suspicion that rivalry pro- 
motes ; and if the competitor be preferred, 
We pine under the corrosions of envy, or 
sink into melancholy and despair. However 
we may attempt to disguise the passions of 
love by a protracted prelude, and respectful 
advances : presuming the difficulties of 
the enterprise, and timidly surmounting the 
obstacles that imagination oftener creates, 
than female severity interposes ; on an ac- 
curate analysis, we shall be aware that 
these are the delusions that enhance the ul- 
timate surrender, and exalt the enjoyment ; 
for the feeling is intrinsically prurient, and 
tends to sensuality, however masked by 
sentiment, polished by eloquence, or re- 
strained by decorum. 
“Heu vatum ignare mentes! quid vota 
furentem, 
aul — juvant? est mollis flamma 
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Tateren, et et tacitum vivit sub pectore vul- 
nus.” 


This passion emanates from the cor 
organs, it is maintained during their vigour, 
and when their energies decline, it is ex- 


t does not accord with my views on the 
present occasion, to institute any general 
maquiries into the nature of the stomach and 
its diseases : but as connected with human 
feeling and passion, it is impossible to pass 
over the affections of mind that are induced 

the opposite states of hunger and reple- 
Fy Every one is fully aware of the habi- 





instances, of persons in 
amiable dispositions, and belonging to 
most civilised communities, who, under 
pressure of hunger, have Anew to d 
vour their comrades, with 
and enjoyment of savages ; 
ship or kindred interposed no 
feast, who have quaffed the wanna blood 
as it flowed from the victim, and regaled on 
| his palpitating members. - 

“* —— atro cum membra fluentia tabo 
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tude, mental and stupidity that 
colt bum amusssive lating? Gnesi 
and of the inactivity, torpor, and somno- 
lency that ensue. Even the 1 
intellect of animals is obscured, when they 
ep a ee ee me 
then constitute, by overcharging the 

produce a similar dulness of the 
human faculties. Under certain stetes of 
insanity, the patient is averse to food ; and 
sometimes his delusions influence him to 
starve himself. These are the symptoms of 
disease. Bat we have man en tate he ary 


all 
w fri 
barriers to 


Manderet, et tepidi tremerent sub denti- 
bus artus.” 


In these instances we observe the feel- 
; the 


ings, desires, emotions, and 
proceed from the generation 

agents by which the species is continued ; 
which are endowed with abundant nerves of 
exquisite sensation, and the functions of 
which transport us to a higher wether ; and 
likewise, from the stomach, the great em- 


organs of 


porium of animal life and nutrition, and re- 


maining source of gratification, when the 
erotic propensities have subsided. These 
facts sufficiently demonstrate the intimate 
alliance, reciprocal interchanges and mutual 
dependencies that are established between 
corporeal offices, and the intellectual phe- 


nomena that constitute mind ;—a conjune- 
tion, that no human analysis can 

and the necessity for which is equally 
vious. Could man have continued his exist- 
ence without the sense of hunger? which, 
in more courteous p 


fluous toil, and he would have 

life in indolence ; not being subject to 
requisitions of aliment, he would 
stranger to the gratifications of feeding; 
generous hospitalities of life would be un- 
known, nor could we have felt the sub- 
limest of human delights, in the di 

tions of charity, by administering to the 
wants of others. 

Asour passions have been shown to be the 
necessary contingents of our intelligence, 
and likewise, that some of them are espe- 
cially promoted by the conditions of import- 
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mental operation, or through the medium 
of fermented materials ; he assumes a levity 
of manner, becomes volatile and frolicsome : 
his conversation is flighty and extravagant, 
ultimately he feels transported with eestacy, 
and elevated to rapture; while his more 
temperate associates perceive him to be in 
= a ee. - 

the mind, the aggregate of perception, 
memory, will, reason, and thought, with 
" the associated passions ingrafted on a 
constriction of the biliary ducts, obstinate | living system, can be directly stimulated by 
constipation, andin some instances, jaun-| certain excitements: there are other affec- 
dice. A violent patoxysm of rage has been | tions, not thoroughly understood, that ap- 
known to coven? nay hemiplegia, apoplexy, | pear to operate in a manner entirely 
and immediate death. The une oc-| site. Of these, fear may be taken as an 
currence of good fortune, produces that ex-| instance, the impression of which produces 
citement and elevation of mental feeling | a sudden prostration both of the 
that is denominated joy: sometimes the | and mental energies. ‘There is a feeling as 
is so considerable and overwhelm-| if the blood forsook the extremities, and 
ing, that the person for a time loses his con-| retreated on the heart; the countenance 
sciousness, or in other words, has an attack | becomes pale, and the uncovered Y ene of 
of syncope or faints, and on his restoration, | the body are colder to the touch : body 
is 0 ed to possess a preternatural ac- is likewise motionless, and cannot be 
tivity of mind. Of course these symptoms | forward ; tremor ensues, the knees shake, 
will vary according to the susceptibility of, and there is a general instability of the 
the person, and the intensity of the emo-|frame. In children, the voluntary power ” 
tion ; atid there are instances recorded of and control that secure the sphincters be- 
sudden death, apoplectic seizure, phrenitis, | come relaxed, and their contents are evacu- 
and of insanity, resulting from the extreme ated: and if we are not misinformed, the 
transports of this passion. In a moderate | same effect has occasionally been noticed 
the countenance becomes slightly among adults, in situations of imminent 
flushed, the eyes sparkle and assume a pe-| peril. The degrees of fear are manifold : 
culiar animation, the pulse is quickened and | and the co voreal and mental effects 
the appetite is increased. There is no dif.| according to its intensity. The circum- 
ficulty in conceiving the direct operation of | spection, listening caution, and hesitation, 
amental stimulus, because there are many | that demonstrate the apprehension of dan- 
cireutnstances that obviously produce the | get, excite the mind to different expedients 
same effect. We are all aware that wine,| and contrivances, to escape from the im- 
alcohol, and opium, administered to the| pending evil: the faculties are quickened 
stomach, will, through its medium, confer! by the consciousness that disaster is ap- 
delightful sensations, excite the mind, and | proaching :—but the shock of fear, when 
elevate the spirits: in a like manner, the the alarm is sudden, and the exciting object 
intelligence that conveys to us the udvance- | terrific, produces that dismay which sus- 
ment of our interests and fortune, the! pends the ordinary operations of the in- 
health and prosperity of those who are dear|tellect, and the person becomes over- 
to us, or the victory that has been obtained | whelmed with the e of the impression : 





over our enemies, inspires us with the feel- 
ing that is denominated joy. It is true, 
that hitherto pdéets and romancers, have 
been exclusively occupied iu the descrip- 
tion of these feelings, 
bot there is still ample space for the labours 
of the physiologist. Our passions admit of 
various gradations, and there exists in our 
language a vast vocabulary that depicts their 


shades, and characterises their progression : | 


from the incipient dawn to the meridian in- 
tensity. To describe the progress‘of excite- 
ment, or elevation of mind :—at first the 
person is lively, cheerful, gay, glad, viva- 
cions, pleasant, mirthful, > penn happy, 
until he becomes elated with joy. But ia 
the augment and succession of these excite- 


ments, whether produced immediately by 


8 or emotions : | 





and the acmé of all those passions that are 
displayed by immediate impulse, presume 
a violence of explosion that destroys the 
regular employment of the mental faculties. 
It must not be overlooked, that the differ- 
ent passions, in addition to their interior 
workings, bear external and corporeal cha- 
racters of their existence and movements. 
These are denoted by the expressions of 
the countenance, and by gestures, the 
natural emblems of feeling. ‘The human 
face is the luminous index of the mind, the 
faithful mirror that reflects its secret agen - 
cies: gesture is its potent auxiliary, and 
the avowed expositor of impending emo- 
tion. Anterior to the acquirement of . 
the child can only nitent his delight, his 
pain and displeasure, his desires and aver- 
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these natural and emphatic inter- 
The limited nature of this com- 
does not enable me to pp be the 
Bumerous passions that adorn or degrade 
our species: but the specimen that has 
given will form the basis of the investi- 
i be extended to the remainder. 
re are still some corporeal demonstra- 
tions of intensé feeling, which must not be 
left unnoticed ; blushing, weeping, and 
laughter. The degrees of red which ti 
the skin under certain feelings and emotions, 
i vary ; we observe the slight 
hectic of the moment, that is kindled by 
pride, and repressed indignation: the deli- 
cate suffusion that commendation imparts 
to modesty, and the crimson flush that in- 
dicates ingenuous shame. The physiology 
would be most interesting if competently 
- This blush is not always con- 
fined to the face and bosom, but, in situa- 
ions of exposure, has sometimes overspread 
ighs and abdomen. ‘The temperature 
the skin is rendered sensibly warmer, 
those who are susceptible of its influ- 
are aware of the visitation, by the in- 
glow they experience. It may be 
+e d in hild , esp Salle & 1 , about 
the fifth or sixth year, but it has its most 
and interesting predominance at 
the of puberty. From our intercourse 
with the world, which gradually unfolds to 
ms. many of its secrets, and teaches us to 
consider the sexual mysteries, as the sub- 





jects of natural history; this nervous 
erubescence progressively weers off: and 
‘when female delicacy is prematurely ex- 
ingui , this criterion of its existence is 
no longer observed: yet even in the most 
i and abandoned, there are extraor- 
occasions that will summon up the 


rempants of the tint. If certain mental 
emotions can suddenly infuse a surcharge 
of blood iuto the countenance, of which 
blushing is an unquestionable example, we 
shall be enabled to understand that its ab- 
straction may he produced by the impression 
of fear, Among the senses that convey the 
silent energies of human passion, the eye 
claims a distinguished preference. It is un- 
necessary to enumerate its various offices, 
but to remark that parts intimately con- 
nected with it, furnish a secretion, that has 
uniformly been regarded with reverence, as 
the criterion of sorrow and sometimes of joy. 
‘Atavery early age tears are abundantly shed, 
and before the feelings they characterise are 
matured. The child pours them forth under 
all irritations, threats, and restraints: and 
whenever his impetuosity is repressed, or 
his intentions thwarted, conjoius his vocal 
ejaculations, the whinings of impatience, 
and blubberings of discontent. These tests 
of emotion, al h most sparingly effused 
by the dult, are the types of feelings that 





have been ripened by reflection: and the 
escape of a solitary tear, bestowed as an ob- 
lation to existing affection, or a tribute to 
departed excellence, adds a lustre to beauty, 
and confers a dignity on manhood. T 
remaining and complicated affection 1s 
laughter, and its display indicates i 
and feelings that have considered of 
an opposite nature. Its operation is strik- 
ingly depicted in the countenance, its move- 
ments are felt in the diaphragm, and it con- 
vulses the thorax. It is presumed to be the 
united mental and corporeal effect that 
comedy excites: it is not ed by the 
brilliant sallies of wit, but is derived from 
the lower origin of humour, caricature, and 
buffoonery : it is conceived in the mutila- 
tion and disfigurement of human character 
and manners, and when brought forth, 
equally distorts the visage by its expression. 
It is an involuntary spasm, and in hysteria 
and madness, becomes complicated with 
morbid affection, without the usual excite- 
ment for its production. It is the index 
of different passions: its mitigated display is 
asmile, which can convey both approbation 
aod contempt ; and its loudest bursts denote 
either the ecstacies of mirth or the peal of 
scorn and derision. It has been previously 
observed, that animals are influenced by 
certain passions ; and that these are essen- 
tial for their subsistence, for their defence 
and for the continuance of their species. 
These feelings and emotions are sudden 
impulses from i diate excitement, and 
expire when the appetite is gratified, or the 
irritation is withdrawn. They can also re- 
collect the object of their aversion or regard, 
when accident again introduces him to their 
notice. Man is likewise subject to the sallies 
of immediate feeling, which circumstances 
provoke; and these paroxysms commonly 
subside after a short duration: but man, 
from the possession of language, is enabled 
to invest feeling with an enduring record, 
and by his exclusive faculty of reflection, to 
contrive the means of accomplishing his 
purpose, and of maturing the determina- 
tions of his will: by reflection he can brood 
on injury, and exalt the virulence of his 
resentment. 

In the gloomy recesses of his capaci 
mind, he can revolve the indignity pa has 
wounded his pride, and after the lapse of 
years, can summon it to his recollection, in 
all the freshness of a recent infliction. In 
the pursuit of honourable fame, he can de- 
vote his mind to study, and intent on his 
purposey submit to the privations of enjoy- 
ment: aud if a member of our own profes- 
sion, will reconcile the most revolting re- 
searches ; and even delight in the prosecu- 
tion of knowledge, where disgust is bleade 
with peril: and if actuated by malignity, 
he will buat his enemy with incessant per- 
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secution, and traverse the larger portion of 
the habitable earth for the gretification of 
his revenge. Thus the baser ions, those 
that display elaborate contrivance for the 
attainment of the , and are concocted 
by reflection ; are peculiar to the compre- 
hensive intellect of man. But passions, like 
muscles, have their — ists, and his 
nature is equally susceptible of the most 
dignified end exalted feelings, which animals 
can never attain. Such is the necessity for 
the estimates of reason in every thing relat- 
ing to mind, that the same , which in 
moderation isa commendable virtue, when 
drawn to its utmost extension, becomes a 
reproach to human character. A prudent 
economy may be contracted into parsimony 
aod sordid privation; and a liberal spirit 
stretched to extravagance and prodigal ex- 
cess: cautious circumspection may dege- 
nerate to unmanly fear, and courage be- 
come strained to desperation: love more 
highly seasoned is expanded to concupi- 
scence : and a generous emulation may swell 
to inordinate ambition. 

Tt must be evident that the unrestrained 
indulgence of these passions would consti- 
tute man a tyrant, a monster and a lunatic, 
if some principle did not operate to control 
them. is mastery may be obtained by 
reason, and its practical condensation into 
laws; the energies of which inforce the 
moral code by penal inflictions. In civilized 
communities, the human mind is strained 
by education, progressively adapted to its 


capacities, and ethics are inculcated in pro- | gross 


bet to the advancement of reason: in- 
eed the intemperate sallies of volition that 
constitute our passions, when reason 
does not subdue them, can only be restrain- 
ed by the dread of punishment. But even 
this self control may be carried to a perni- 
cious extent: for nefarious purposes a hu- 
man being may succeed in masking his 
designs—by repeated efforts and long prac- 
tice he may attain a refined diplomacy that 
can strangle passion in its birth, and oblite- 
rate from his countenance all the traces of 
its expression: he may assume a blank 
composure, that reveals not the triamph of 
success, nor displays the index of disaster : 
he may repress the tear of compassion, and 
stifle the bursts of honest indignation. To 
conclude, such are the sinister accomplish - 
ments of man, that while he is meditat- 
ing the arrangements of his revenge, he can 
summon hypocrisy to bestow a smile on his 
victim, or assume the garb of friendship to 
conceal his diabolical malice. 

Thus it has been endeavoured to display the 
mental composition of man : and to blend his 
vital energies with intelligence and feeling. 
These humble and imperfect attempts, it is 
hoped, may be the pe to more minute 
investigations, and stimulate some more 





cempetent individual to superior attain- 
ment: but if I have merely succeeded in 
convincing you that mind, and all its con- 
stituent phenomena appertain to haman 
physiology, I shall receive the purest satis- 
faction, and a high reward. 

. [The conclusion of this Lecture was re- 
ceived with the loudest plaudits by a nume- 
rous and highly respectable audieuce.] 
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Lecrure XII. 
On Radiant or Imponderable Matter. 


Grnrtemex,—We now arrive at a de- 
scription of matter which, inasmuch as it 
produces different phenomena, must be re- 
garded as differing from every other in its 
nature ; it is of so subtile a nature, as to 
require very minute and delicate mvestiga- 
tion to demonstrate its existence; it cannot 
be confined nor submitted to the usual modes 
of examination, and it is known only in a 
state of motion, as acting upon our senses, 
or as producing certain changes in the more’ 
forms of matter. To the substances 
falling within this general definition, the 
term radiant or imponderable matter has been 
given, which it will be our duty shortly to 
describe in this and the cnsteoding lecture, 
There are three series of phenomena af- 
forded by radiant matter : 

ist. As regards those effects by which 
they are rendered visible, producing the 


vision. 
2d. We shall have to consider the opera- 
tion of radiant matter ia producing heat ; and 
3d. We shall have to examine its influ- 
ence in producing chemical changes; an in- 
fluence which is of a very active kind. 
As regards the nature of these 
mena, some suppose that they are due to 
three sorts of rays, whilst others suppose 
that they are due to the same kind of mat- 
ter acting in different ways. Huygens and 
Descartes imagined, that the phenomena 





* Messrs. Brande and Faraday are in the 
habit of lecturing alteriatety on certain di- 
visions of chemistry; so that the subject 
treated of by Mr. Brande in the one course, 
is consigned to Mr. Faraday in the next. 
Contrary to this general rule, Mr. Faraday 
lectured on radiant matter in both of the 
last courses.—Ep. L. 
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are the two pri 
been and 
The sun is to us great source of ra- 
diant matter, but other agencies may be 
called into action, by which all three of 
the effects enumerated may be produced. 


ipal opinions which have 


We may accomplish the combustion of | pare: 


bodies, andthus at once exhibit 

change, light, and heat: with a Voltaic 
same results can be obtained, 

but of course in a less degree. 

Light is a matter by which vision is pro- 
duced, and it is the first to which I shall 
call your attention, and I am the more anx- 
ious to do this, sinee it will at the same 
time tend to explain these relations by 
which matter generally is influenced by elec- 
tricity ; but you must also recollect, that 
the minute investigation of the laws which 
relate to the motion of light, and to its effects 
in producing vision, belongs rather to the 
mechanical philosopher, being a branch of 
the science of optics ; it is, however, neces- 
sary that some of them should be partially 
considered, as bearing upon important ques- 
tions of chemical inquiry. Light originates 
from the sun and other heavenly bodies, 
and incondescent substances, which are 
termed inherently luminous; or from the 
reflection of light from the surfaces of bo- 
dies, especially from the reflexion of the 
sun’s rays from the surface of the earth. 
The course of the rays of light im their ra- 
diant form, as they pass from one substance 
to another, is always rectilineal, and this is 
evident, if we regard the shadow of a body 
which will represent the outline of the body 
interposed between the earth, the source of 
light. Every such right line drawn from a 
luminous » is called a ray of light, and 
as a congeries of rays possesses the same 

perties as a single ray, the same term is 
truest employed to designate it. The 
degree of radiation of light is extreme, it 
having been ascertained by the experimente 
of Bradley and others, that it is only eight 
minutes and thirteen seconds passing from 
the sun to the earth, or at about the rate of 
200,000 miles per second ; and I mention 
this te show you the extreme temerity of its 
nature, that although travelling at such im- 
mense velocity, it produces no tangible 
effect upon the human frame. 

When light falls upon bodies, it is ob- 
served that there are some substances which 
allow it to pass through them almost unin- 
terruptedly, as a plate of mica or glass, and 
that there are others which interrupt its 
passage and produce a shadow on the op- 
posite side; and there are other bodies, 
again, which prevent the passage of light 





only to a certain , 80 that there are 
gradations from pertect opacity to almost 
perfect transparency. Generally speaking, 
opacity does not depend upon the densit: 
of ies, but u the manner in whic 
the particles of light are transmitted ; for 
it is not very probable that the particles of 
bodies should be far enough distant to allow 
of the passage of the light. i WE 
posed by Newton, that the particles of trans- 
nt bodies were of an uniform density 
and ement, and that they suffered the 
ray of light to pass through them without 
obstruction, by attracting it equally in every 
direction; whereas, he eupposed, that in 
opaque bodies, the parti were either 
unequal density or irregularly arranged, 
and that the light, being unequally attract- 
ed, could not penetrate through them, When 
light falls mpen oo epegnn Dotee i poets 
phenomena which vary in kind; sometimes 
the light is immediately absorbed, aud in 
all appearance vanishes, and at other times, 
when impinging upon a substance, agai 
thrown off and is reflected, as it is > 
Now the more and uniform the 
surface of the body on which the light im- 
pinges, the more regular is the reflexion, 
and there are a few circumstances influenc- 
ing the laws of reflexion which I must ex- 
plain to you. Suppose, now, that we take 
a perfectly plane surface, say a dise of 
poli metallic matter, the light is thrown 
off in nearly the entire quantity which fell 
upon it, and the angle at which it passes 
off, or is reflected, is the same as the angle 
of incidence. So far does this difference 
in the angle of incidence occasion a difference 
in the angle of reflexion, that if you hold a 
candle directly against a hard board ; it does 
not possess the power of reflecting it, yet if 
you hold it at a very obtuse angle, a perfect 
image of the candle will be reflected. With 
regard to the transmission of light through 
transparent bodies, although the greater 
number of rays pass through them, there are 
some which are always reflected when they 
fall perpendicularly upon their surfaces, 
and such rays as fall upon transparent bodies 
obliquely will pass through them, but will 
be interrupted in their direction. We shall 
be better able to show this by referring to 
adiagram. Let us 
suppose one part of 
this diagram to re- 
present a piece of 
polished glass, a 
perpendicular 
will pass throneh 
it in the direction 
here drawn, whilst 
of the oblique ray, 
one portion will en- 
ter the glass and suffer refraction; that is 
to say, it will be beat toward the perpen- 
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anes, angle equal 


ich it fell upon the glass, or, in 
words, at an angle equal to that of the 
of incidence. The fact of a ray of 

being attracted toward a denser body 
medium through which it arrived 
it, was adduced by Sir Isaac Newton as 
of the proofs of the materiality of light ; 
the medium in which the rays of lizht 
approach nearest to the line perpendicular 
to its surface, is said to have the greatest 
refractive density. 

The density of bodies, however, is by no 
means the only circumstance which alters 
their refractive power, it is also materially 
affected by their chemical nature ; and 
generally speaking, their substances have 
the greatest refractive powers, whieh are 
combustible, or which contain an inflamma- 
ble base, and the refractive power of com- 
pounds is not the mean of their components. 
Another proof, as it has been considered by 
some persons, of the materiality of light, is 
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there is only. one. Now this phenomenon 
takes place only in certain positions of the 


differing for different substances, the re- 
flected rays exhibiting peculiar properties 
analagous to those which have suffered ex- 
traordinary refraction. (Experiments were 
then made to show this fact, by throwing 
the rays of light issuing from — from 
one mirror tofanother.) Light passing 
through crystallised substances its po- 
larisation, and if a plate of mica were inter- 
posed between the mirrors employed in .e 
experiments which you have just seen, so 
that the reflected rays might traverse it in 
passing from one cations to the other, it will 
be found that, under certain circumstances, 
the image of the lamp would remain visible, 
in other words, the light would be depo- 
larised in passing through the crystallised 
medium. The beautiful phenomena of co- 
lours depend upon the polarisation of the 
rays of light, and although it was known for 
ages that a sunbeam in passing through a 
dense medi and ially through a 
triangular prism, gave rise to series of bril- 
liant tints, similar to those of the rainbow, 
yet the cause of the phenomenon was not 
known until Newton proved that light con- 
sisted of rays differing from each other in 
their relative refrangibilities; and, guided 
by their colour, he divided these rays into 
seven in number, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet. These rays 
are not farther decomposable by the prism, 
or by any number of refractions, but when 
|they are collected into a focus they repro- 
fines white — and upon this phenomena 
8 fe d the Newtonian theory of colours, 








spar, and it appears that ia such 
of the sper, certain divisions of the rays of 
light issuing from the object is produced, 

the fact being, nena Fee 
erystal of separating the of light into 
two, and that in the ether dirention there 
is only one, one portion being refracted in 


the ordinary way, whilst the other suffers | 


extraordinary re raction in @ plane parallel 
to the a joining the two obtuse 
of the erystal, so that objects seen 

through the crystal appear double. This 
polerisation of light deserves ettention, and 
without going far into the subject, we may 
just mention, that the two rays of light 
which have passed through the spar exhibit 
peculiar ties, and will be found in 
wory extoeereinary tates. Now let us en- 
deavour to explain what is meant by the 
of light. It has been supposed 

—_ the particles of light have assumed, in 
their passage, a particular position, as a 
needle does under the influence of the mag- 
net ; and this property of light has been dili- 
geatl investigated by Dr. Brewster, Arago, 
cod Biot. Although it is true that light 
= from bodies retains, under many 
cireumstances, its former relations to the | 
refractive power of the transparent media, 


which supposes them to depend upon the 
of all rays, excepting those of 


the | the colour absorbed, red bodies reflecting 


the red rays and absorbing all the others, 
and so on. If the colours of the spectram 
be divided into 360 parts, the red rays will 
occupy 45, the orange 27, the yellow 48, 
the green 60, the blue 60, the indigo 40, 
aad the violet 80. Of these the red rays, 
being least refrangible, fall nearest to the 
spot which they would have reached if they 
had not been refracted ; while the violet 
rays, being the most refrangible, are thrown 
to the greatest distance. 

Now with regard to artificial heat, it varies 
exceedingly in colour, and it is only the 
light emanating from. the sun, which is 
capable of producing a pure white heat. If 
asolar beam be refracted by a prism, and 
the coloured image received u paper, it 
will be found that there is en evident § in- 
crease of tem toward the red ray, 
and if the coloured rays be thrown upon 
delicate thermometers, it will be seen that, 
if the heating power of the violet rays be 
| considered as equivalent to 16, that of the 
green rays will be equal to 26, and of the 





jred to.55, The experiments of Mr. Leslie 
a in athet te cases it is reflected at angles | seem to show, , that the heating power of the 





as a property of matter, we did not 
of radiant heat, for so long as heat is radiant, 
there is no elevation of temperature: thus 
the in a window does not become hot, 
w the board on the inside, from which 
there is no radiation, becomes quite hot. 
Now thus far we have confined our ob- 
servations to beat as radiating from the 
sun, but where a terrestrial body is heated, 
the heat is radiated according to the tem- 
perature of the air which surrounds it; and 
we have again to su that all bodies are | 
radiating heat, and that this phenomenon is | 
always going on, and that the celerity of 
this radiation is in — to the tem- 
perature of the body. The effect we per- 
ceive on approaching a fire results chiefly 
from the radiation of heat, in which the 
conducting of the air is little con- 
cerned ; we are indebted to M. Pictet 
for the best explanation of the radiation of 
heat. The effects of radiation from terres- 
trial matter are best exhibited by two con- 
cave mirrors of burnished tin or plated 
copper, placed at about the distance of about 
ten feet from each other. When a thermo- 
meter is in the focus of one of the mirrors, 
it will be found sensibly affected by a heat- 
ed body, placed in the focus of the other 
mirror, and that the effect is produced, not 
merely by radiation, but by the reflexion of 
heat, is shown by drawing the thermometer 
out of the focus toward the o d mirror, 
or by placing a screen between the thermo- 
meter and its mirror; diminution of tem- 
peratare being indicated in either case. We 
must defer the further consideration of the 
subject to the next lecture. 


Lecrvre XLII. 


On Radiant Matter. 


Gentcrmen,—I have briefly called your 
attention to certain distinetions between the 
heat which radiates from the sun and from 
bodies on the earth ; anather great distine- 
tion is, that the heat which emanates from 
the sun, without any obstruction 
through g' and other transparent sub- 
stances, whilst that which radiates from the 
earth, always loses a large portion of its 
rays in attempting to pass through sach 





substances, thatis to say, they appear to be 
interrupted or obstructed in passing through 


points this morning will be to consider the 
manner in which bodies when heated radiate 
heat, as relates to their surfaces. 

If two different kinds of matter, say a 
piece of chalk and a plate of silver, were 
ex to the sun’s rays, they would re- 
ceive heat in different proportions in a given 
time; the chalk would be rapidly hosted, 
the silver scarcely at all; and the same 
thing would happen if these two substances 
were exposed to terrestrial heat. This cir- 
cumstance depends not upon the nature or 
composition of the bodies, but upon their 
surfaces ; for if the silver were covered 
with a film of chalk, it would be in the same 
condition as the chalk itself. This may be 
further illustrated as regards the sun's rays, 
by ex posing a number of thin metallic discs 
to the sun, some coloured, others polished, 
when it will be found that the polished 
dises and the least coloured dises, have the 
least powers of accumulating heat ; but that 
a black body will have the greatest e -umu- 
lation for heat, by converting the s«diant 
into sensible heat. Another difference in 
terrestrial heat is that which relates to co- 
lour; white and black paper will nearly 
have the same power of receiving heat, but 
if we use different substances of the same 
colour, the effects will be different; and 
bodies generally have the power of dispers- 
ing or radiating heat in the same proportion 
as their respective absorbing powers, mainly 
depending, as we shall presently see, on 
the nature of their surfaces. If two cannis- 
ters of the same size, made of the same 
metal, were filled with hot water, the one 
coloured black and the other polished, the 
black cannister would give out its heat 
quickest. These two powers have been 
called the receptive and radiant powers of 
bodies, and those substances which have the 
greatest reception, have also the greatest 
radiant powers. This subject has been fully 
investigated by Mr. Leslie, and carried to a 
great degree of refinement. 1 might show 
you this fact still more strongly by another 
experiment. If we take a metallic pail, 
fill it with hot water, and then cover the one 
half of it with a coating of lamp black, and 
leave the other half clean, it will be very 
evident that any difference in the radiation 
of heat from the vessel must depend upon 
the nature of its surface, and that sucha 
difference does exist, may readily be de- 
tected by approaching the vessel with a 
differential thermometer ; the heat thrown 
off from the white or polished surface, be- 
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sufficient to effect any chan 
in the thermometer, whilst a 


with a thick coating of a solution of glue, and 
was equal to 80° ; the fourth with red lead 
was equal to 95°. So that you see we 
have a great variety of substances, present- 
ing a great range in their radiating and re- 
ceptive ; but you will understand 
that the difference is Farol much owing to 
colour as to the kind of substance employed ; 
thus we find, that white and black paper 
have nearly the same radiating aud recep- 
tive powers. bone the difference in the re- 
ceptive powers depends upon the nature of 
the surface, may be very well shown to you 
by en arrapgement of this kind, where a 
piece of tin plate has been cut into two, the 
one portion coloured, the other not; two 
small pieces of pomatum are then put u 

the back of the plates, and a heated ball 
brought within an equal distance of both. 
That there is a marked difference in the re- 
ceptive power of the heat in the two plates, 
may be seen by the fact of the piece of po- 
matum attached to the back of the blackened 
plate, whilst it would require nearly balf 
an hour to melt the other piece. Another 
striking proof of the connexion between the 
receptive and radiating power, may be seen 
in the air thermometer, with the two globes 
coated, the one with silver leaf, and the 
other blackened, and you will see that the 
blackened bulb will be the only one which 
will show the reception of heat. So much 
greater is the receptive power of the co- 
loured surface than of the silvered surface. 
Now these effects of structure have no re- 
lation to the internal structure of the mass 
considered, excepting that a certain thick- 
ness is necessary to produce the effect ; and 
it is singular to see how important a certain 
degree of thickness seems to be for the con- 
version of radiant into sensible heat. Now 
the application of these facts will be. very 
evident, if we wish to retain fluids in a 
heated state, the vessels should be clean 
and metallic, for, as you have seen, polished 
metallic surfaces o. feeble radiating 
powers, and if they be allowed to become 
foul or blackened on their exterior, the heat 





to you how strikingly rence in the 
receptive and radiant powers of bodies de- 
pends pen move surftce, I shall take a 


cause the rays of heat are thrown off from 
the gold leaf as fast as they are received on 
the . Whenever we want, therefore, 
to throw off heat from surfaces by radiation, 
as from our fire places, such s 

be blackened. 


I come now to the consideration of the 
third set of rays existing in that matter 
which emanates from the sun, or, in other 
words, of the influence of radiant matter in 
producing chemical change. 


It is found, that if equal volumes of chlo- 
rine and hydrogen gases be mixed together, 
and pi in a dark room, that no imme- 
diate change tokes e, but thet if ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun, or light of day, 
decomposition takes place ing to the 
intensity of the light; and that if exposed 
to the immediate rays of the sun, that ex- 
plosion takes place. Now, if we examine 
the conditions on which we combine these 
two substances, we shall find that it cannot 
be owing merely to the temperature of the 
rays. If wetake such a mixture of gases 
as that which | have just named, we shall 
find that a very high temperature, almost a 
red heat, is necessary, before we can pro- 
duce that change, effected in a few minutes 
by exposure to the direct rays of the sun ; 
which shows that there is something pecu- 
liar in the rays of the sun, in ‘effecting 
chemical change, independent of their tem- 
perature. This power of effecting chemi- 
cal change, resides externally to the coloured 
rays, when decomposed by the prism. Some 
of the salts of silver are very much changed 
on exposure to light ; we find that if a por- 
tion of the salt be placed in a refracted cone 
of rays, we shall see that little change takes 
place in its colour, until it reaches the violet 
rays, and that the greatest change takes 
= a little beyond the coloured rays. 

‘ou cannot have a better material for show- 
ing this fect than the chloride of silver, 
which you may easily obtain, by decom- 
posing a solution of nitrate of silver with a 
solution of common salt; you should wash 
the white precipitated yr me and place it 
in a stopped glass vessel ; if youe it to 
light, it will soon assume a greyish colour ; 
but if you put any in the dark, it may be 
kept white for months. I must not leave 


i. i , respecting 
the magnetism produced by the decompo- 
goes off much more oy B.. illustrate | sition of the rays of light. Mrs. Somer- 

i 


ville made use of common sewing needles ; * 


she enveloped them ia violet silk, and ex- 


posed them to the rays of the sun, and it 


piece of gold leaf and paste it upon a piece | was found that they had assumed magnetic 
of saper tal harwover dase *t may be held| polarity, similar to the north pole of 





to the fire, the peper will not be burnt, be- | needle, 


No. 222. 


which seems to point out a 
2B 
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between the agencies of light and 
have seen that light possesses the 
Sar eoaiedoaiien 

and chemical change; and it appears evi- 
dent, that different rays possess different 
ers, that some possess the power of pro- 
ucing light, others heat, and others, again, 
chemica) change; and the decomposition 
of light by the spectrum, exhibits a gradual 
deviation from the least refracted or heating 
Tays, to the most refracted or chemical rays. 
Now the high importance of light in nature 
must be evideat, upon the most cursory 
view of the i 


cluded. In celery, for example, it is the 
gardener's object to deprive it of that strong 
and bitterness which the plant natu- 


;| certain processes 
when exposed 


a their temperature 
elevated, I have SSD eaen see, @ 
iroa plate, on which | shall throw 
red fluor 3 you see that 
tiful light is resembling tha 
ey td 
no appearance 
produced, and there is, moreover, no 
in the chemical nature of the substance, | 
ture. , ’ 
8 which may, by 
, be made to receive light 
to light, and be made to 


in 
the increase of 
there are other 


ene h sgare when placed in a dark situa, 
tion, If we calcine oyster shells, we shall 
find on ing them in a dark room, that 
they will emit different kinds of light, red 
jand green, and so on,—in the course of an 





rally possesses, he therefore deprives it of hour or so they will lose this property ; Sut 


t, and you know that the part of the 
t said to be blanched, has much less 


have already 
bodies which, under 
stances, emanate light, without undergoing 
combustion, when heated up to a certain 
point, and they have been called phospho- 


- There are certain 
ieular circum- 


reads are 


\if you thea bring them again into the light, 
they will reacquire a quantity of light, 
The Bologniaa discovered by 


'Cascariolo, a shoemaker at Bologna, is 


‘merely powdered sulphate of barytes, mixed 
;| with @ certain quantity of mucilage into a 
-| paste ; it exhibits the phenomena of phos- 


phorescence in a very striking manner. It 
has been observed, that very hard and white 
spar, when exposed to light, and brought 
imto a dark room, a gone 
Tescent appearance, win's 
phorus, as it is called, is made by heating 
nitrate of silver to a dull red heat, 80 a8 to 
form it into a compact mass. *) 


There is another set of bodies ana to be 
sponta phosphorescent, such as - 
worm, the lantern-fly, the centipede rd al 
rine animals; they emit considerable light 
under peculiar circumstances, but what the 
nature of the matter which aces the 
light is, is not known. You are aware, pro- 

, that Mig kinds maf matter poomme 
luminous when passin: to a state of pu- 
trefaction, and that the herring and mackerel 
especially, are very luminous when aboat to 
undergo pvtrefaction. If you rub two 

Boies powerfully together, a fine 
ht may be produced. Calomel, if 
powdered in the dark, will exhibit the same 
thing, as will the sulphate of quinine, if 
shaken in a glass vessel in the dark. The 
same thing has been observed even in ice, 
when falling down mountains, or when e 
masses of ice, floating down cataracts, strike 
pny each other with violence, ar upon 
other bodies; but we have not yet been 
able to refer these phenomena to any satis- 
factory cause. 

I have briefly referred to incondesceat 
bodies as a source of |i independent of 





the sun's light, dent of chemical 
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the 

of the 

Lecsadvsbest ta hot woh woderstcod. The 
Re not well ~ 

immense difference of temperature requi 

for the ignition ot different substances is 


easily seen some simple experiments. 
If hold» piace of pletigam ee in the 
flame of a spirit lamp, it exhibits a greater 
brilliancy of light than the flame itself, and 
that arises ftom the greater density of the 
Wire ; at the same time it must be under- 
stood, that there is no éne substance which 
may not become luminous on 4 proper ele- 
of the ture, The definition 

of flame, as given by Sir Isanc Newton, was 
that which accords with our present know- 
ledge of it, namely, “ that it is ignited va- 
Now, here you may observe a flame 

a of gas, which 

isible, w ws us that 

ist without any solid sub- 

it is therefore i vapour; and 
it possesses a considerable d of 
Ps. be séen from its ay heat- 
ing platinum wire to a incon- 
deseence. But stbetly tenting, in the 
flame of a candle or lamp, it is the charcoal 
liberated by the decomposition of the mate- 
rial ém , which givés a body to the 
flathe, 1 is the chief substance of ig- 
ition. If you apply a cold substance over 
, or especially if we hold a wire 
over 8 flame, we extinguish a J we nes 
the flame, becatise we coul it, wire 


rig whe defesdh inane on 
the circumstance, that the flame of phos- 
solid substance, whereas the 
The = tilde of 

. experiment was made 
a wife gauze over the flame of 
sufficient phosphorus 
passed through the wire to support combus- 
tion again on the opposite side when kin- 
died. The discovery of these facts respect- 
ing the nature and properties of flame, led 
Sir H. Davy to them to the construc- 
tion of that val Sein be expitined whet . 
ety lamp, whic explai when 
Thre consider the properties of carbu- 

retted hydrogen gas. 


In the next Lecture, Mr. Brande will 
commenee the description of the simple sup- 
porters of combustion. 


——= 


' FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
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ON THE MODUS OPERANDI OF ALORS, AND 
ITS MEDICAL PROPERTINS. 


BY DR. WEDEKIND. 


It is well accertained that the purgative 
effect of aloes does not take place till eight 
and sometimes twelve hours after its ex- 
hibition. Individuals in whom the secre- 
tion of bile is increased with the greatest 
facility, are those most powerfully acted 
upor by aloes. An excitement of the whole 
system, with quickness of the pulse, dise- 
greeable heat of the abdomen, dryness of 
the mouth, succeeds the administration of 
this remedy. These effects are increased 
when the medicine is continued during se- 
vetal days, and if exhibited in very strong 
doses, it sometimes gives rise to serious 
hemorrhages. 

From experiments made on persons in 
health, and observations on persons if sick- 
ness, it has been found that a purgative 
which acts speedily, as, for stance, a mix- 
ture composed of a laxative infusion and 
sulphate of soda given at one time, with 
two or four grains of aloes, does not act dif- 
ferently than if exhibited alone. But aloes 
given two hours before the mixture, does 
not commence to operate till the effect of 
the latter has ceased, and the evacuations 
in second purging differ from those in the 
first, as well a8 in appearance as in smell, 
If, on the contrary, the aloes be given from 
six to eight hours before the mixture, the 
effects of the two remedies coincide, and 
the evacuations are generally very copi 

Tf the stools produced by the aloes are not 
watery, but bilious, feculent, and have a 
specific smell, it is not owing to a special 
action on the large intestines, as authors 
have pwr ge | stated. The vy! this 

t several opportunities of tryi 
fake Winedy fa foteres and as long es a 
stools were white or gréy, aloes not 
petee éven when exhibited in large doses ; 

ut the purgative effect immediately super- 
vened, as soon as thé fecal matter com- 
menced to contain bile, a proof that the 
présence of bile in the intestinal canal is a 
necessary condition of the purgative effect 
of the aloes. Ifthe aloes were given in too 
large doses, a bilious diarrhea generally 
followed. : 

Tt is, then, useless to give aloes with 
neutral Salts, and other salts which act 
promptly, unless it is desired to promote 
the secretion of bile ; and under such circum- 
stances, the sloes should be given some 
hours before thé other mediciné. The pan- 
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creatic and hepatic secretions will be still 
more increased by the addition of calomel. 

It a , then, that the primitive effect 
of the is on the liver, that this organ is 
excited by it as the salivary glands are by 
mercury, or the kidneys by cantharides ; 
that its purgative effect does net depend, as 
that of many other cathartics, on an ia- 
creased secretion from the intestinal canal, 
and an immediate excitement of the muscu- 
lar fibres of the intestine ; but the aloes is 
first absorbed, then carried into the circu- 
tion, and afterwards secreted by the liver, 
the action of which it increases. 

Dr. Wedekind thinks, thet the use of 
aloes is principally indicated when the 
secretion of bile is scanty, in constipation, 
from atony of the colon and rectum, end in 





icterus, which may be attributed to atony 
of the liver. This medicine should be em- 
ployed with much caution in irritable per- 
sons. In cases of icterus, oo with a | 
8 ic or inflammatory state of the liver, | 
p ecactrabs of the lives with dropsy, as 
well as in persons affected with biliary cal- | 
culi, and those disposed to heniorrhoids, its, 
use is decidedly improper. 


INCUBATED EGG. 


The various vital processes of nutrition and | 
formation, which are carried on in the fetus | 
of the mammalia while in its mother’s 


body, and by means of the most intimate 
counexion with the parent, are effected in 
the incubated chick by its own powers, 
quite independently of the mother, and 
without any extraneous substance, except 
that of the atmospheric air, and a certam 


The egg is covered, 
a white and firm mem- 
brane (membrana minis), which contains 
no blood-vessels. The two layers of this 
membrane, which in other parts adhere 
closely to each other, leave at the large end 
as which is filled with atmospheric air. 
This membrane includes the two whites of the 
egg, each of which is surrounded by a deli- 
cate membrane. The external of these is 
the most fluid and transparent, the inner 
one thicker and more opaque ; they may be 
=, in eggs which are oiled. hard. 

internal white surrounds the yolk, 
which is contained in a peculiar membrane 
called the yolk-bag. From each end of this 
proceeds a white knotty body, which ter- 
minates in a flocculent extremity in the 
albumen. These are called the chulase or 
gvandines. Leveille distinguishes a third 
white, and considers the chalazaw as absorb- 
ing vessels floating in it, and destined to 
absorb it as well as the inner albumen, and 
mix them with the yolk during incubation. 
A small round milk-white spot, called the 


of warmth. 
within the shell, b 





tread of the cock (cicutricula or macula) is 


THE INCUBATED EGG. 


formed on the surface of the yolk-bag. It 
is surrounded by one or more whitish con- 
centric circles (halones or cireelli), the use 
of which, as well as that of the cicatricula 
itself, and of the chalazz, is not yet ascer- 
tained. We now proceed to notice the 
wonderful successive es which go on 
during the incubation of egg ; and the 
metamorphoses which are observed both in 
the general form of the chick, and in par- 
ticular viscera. The periods of these changes 
will be set down from the hen, as affording 
the most familiar example. It will be best 
to give, first, a cursory chronological view 
of the whole process, and then to make a 
few remarks on some of the most importaot 
parts of the subject. A small shining spot 
of an elongated form, with rounded extre- 
mities, but narrowest in the middle, is per- 
ceiced at the end of the first day, not in nor 
u the cicatricula, but very near that 
part on the yolk-bag (nidus pulli, colliquamen- 
tum, arevle peliucida). This may be said to 
appear befure-hand, as the abode of the 
chick which is to follow. No trace of the 
latter can be discerned before the beginning 
of the second day, and then it has an incur- 
vated form resembling a gelatinous filament, 
with large extremities very closely sur- 
rounded the amnion, which, at first, can 
searcely be distinguished from it. About 
this time the halones enlarge their circles, 
but they soon after disappear entirely, as 
well as the cicatricula. 

The first appearance of red blood is dis- 
cerned on the surface of the yolk bag, to- 
wards the end of the second day. A series 
of points is observed, which form grooves, 
and these closing, constitute vessels, the 
trunks of which connected to the 
chick. The vascular surface itself is called 

igura venosa, or arca vasculosa, and the vessel 
by which its margin is defined, vena termi- 
is. The trunk of all the veins joins the 
vena porte, while the arteries, which ra- 
mify on the yolk-bag, arise from the mesen- 
teric artery of the chick. On the com- 
mencement of the third day, the newly- 
formed heat (the primary organ of the cir- 
culating process which now commences) is 
discerned by means of its triple pulsation, 
and constitutes a three-fold punctum saliens. 
Some parts of the incubated chicken are 
destined to undergo successive alterations 
in their form ; and this holds good of the 
heart in particular. In its first formation it 
resembles a tortuous canal, and consists of 
three dilations lyimg close together, and ar- 
ranged in a triangle. One of these, which 
is properly the right, is then the common 
auricle ; the other is the only ventricle, but 
afterwards the left; and the third is the dila- 
tated part of the sorta (bulbus aorta’). About 
the same time, the spine, which was ori- 
ginally extended in a straight line, becomes 
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incurvated ; and the distinction of the ver- 
tebrx is very plain, The eyes may be dis- 
tinguished by their black pigment, and com- 
ively immense size; and they are af- 

terwards remarkable in consequence of a 

culiar slit in the lower of the iris, I 

ve found an exactly similar slit in the iris 
of the common li (lacerta agilis,) before 
it had sttained maturity. Thus this struc- 
ture belongs to such animals as have no 
membrana pupillaris. From the fourth day, 
when the chicken has attained the yt 
four lines, and its most important i 
nal viscera, as the stomach, intestines, and 
liver, are visible (the gall-bladder, however, 
does not appear till the sixth day,) a vascu- 
lar membrane chorion, or membruna umbili- 
calis) begins to form about the navel, and 
increases in the following days with such 
rapidity, that it covers nearly the whole in- 
ner surface of the shell within the mem- 
brana albuminis, during the latter half of 
incubation. This seems to supply the place 
of the lungs, and to carry on i 
process instead of those organs. The lungs 
themselves in, indeed, to be formed on 
the fifth day; but, as in the fetus of the 
mammalia, they must be quite incapable of 
performing their functions while the chick 
ig contained in the amnion. Voluntary 
motion is first observed on the sixth day, 
when the chick is about seven lines in 
length. Ossification commences on the ninth 
po. & mere f ossific juice is first ae 

hardened into bony points (puneta assi 

cationis). These form the rudiments cf the 
bon ring of the sclerotica, which resembles 
at time a circuler row of the most deli- 
cate pearls. Ihave found this part much more 
elegantly formed than in the hen, in the incu- 
bated pea-fowl, of the fourteenth and follow- 
ing days. At the same period, the marks of 
the elegant yellow vessels (vasa vitelli lutea) 
on the yolk-bag, begin to visible. On 
the fourteenth day the feathers appear, and 
the animal is now able to open its mouth for 
air, if taken out of the egg. On the nine- 
teenth day it is able to utter sounds ; and on 
the twenty first, to break through its prison 
and commence a life. 


We shall conclude with one or two re- 
marks on those Mee | singular membranes, 
the yolk-bag and chorion, which are so 


essential to the life and preservation of the 
animal. The chorion, that most simple, 


yet most perfect tem substitute for 
the lungs, if examined in the latter half of 
incubation in an egg very cautiously opened, 
presents, without any artificial injection, 
one of the most splendid spectacles that 
oceurs in the whole organic creation. It 
exhibits a surface covered with numberless 
ramifications of arterial and venous vessels. 
The latter are of the bright scarlet colour, 





as they carry oxygenated blood to the chick ; 
the arteries, on the contrary, are of a dee 
or livid red, and bring the carbonated bl 
from the body of the animal. Hence, as is 
well known, the incubated bird perishes if 
the shell be varnished over, as the respira- 
tory process is thereby suspended. The 
trunks of the arteries are connected with 
the iliac vessels; and, on account of the 
thinness of their coats, they afford the best 
microscopical object for demonstrating the 
circulation in a warm-blooded animal. 

The other membrane, the membrana vitelli, 
is also connected to the body of the chick, 
but by a twofold union, and in a very differ- 
ent manner from the former. It is joined 
to the small intestine by means of the 
ductus vitello-intestinalis, (pedunculus apophy- 
sis,) and also by the mesenteric artery and 
vena porte. It is well known that no true 
yolk is discoverable in the intestine of the 
incubated chick; yet sometimes (not in- 
deed always, but under certain circum- 
stances not yet sufficiently understood) air 
will from the intestine through this 
part into the yolk-bag. This fact, which 
was noticed by Haller, and after h;m by 
Maitrejean, has occurred also to mys elf in 
the case of a duck of the twenty-second 
day. The analogous umbilical bag of the 
feetal-shark (which is found also in several 
other fishes, and some reptiles) is con- 
nected to the small intestine—at least to the 
bursa entiana, which is a peculiar dilatation 
of the posterior end of the intestine. 


In the course of the incubation, the yolk 
becomes constantly thinner and paler by 
the admixture of the inner white. At the 
same time, innumerable fringe-like vessels, 
with flocculent extremities of a most singu- 
lar and unexampled structure, form on the 
inner surface of the yolk-bag, opposite to 
the yellow ramified marks above-mentioned, 
and hang into the yolk. ‘There can be no 
doubt that they have the office of absorbing 
the yolk, and conveying it into the veins of 
the yolk-bag, where it is assimilated to the 
blood, and applied to the nutrition of the 
chick. Thus, in the chicken which has just 
quitted the egg, there is only a remainder of 
the yolk and its bag to be discovered in the 
abdomen. These are completely removed 
in the following weeks, so that the only re- 
maining trace is a kind of cicatrix on the 
surface of the intestine.—Coulson’s Edii 
of Biumenbach’s Comparative Anatomy, by 
Lawrence. 
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FATAL CASE OF CONTUSED WOUND ON THE 
Lku. 


Tne following case is published for the 

purpose of showing the consequences which 
sometimes result from slight injaries; the 
effects of injudicious treatment; and the 
neglect of saving life by amputation, when 
circumstanges demand its performance. 
» James Nevin, a boy of eleven or twelve 
years of age, was admitted on the tenth of 
October, under Dr. Ballingall, for a contused 
Wound of the lower part of the leg, inflicted 
by the fall of a large stone. The wound, 
about three inches in length, extended 
obliquely from the inner ancle to the in- 
side of the spine of the tibia; a consider- 
able of the integuments seemed to 
have been destroyed ; there was a slight sa- 
hious discharge oozing from the parts, and 
the leg was crusted over with a layer of 
dried Two stitches were inserted to 
keep the edges of the wound in apposition ; 
and cloths dipped in cold lotion applied, 
with the blankets comfortably tarned over 
the whole. - . dig 

11. The margin of the wound was slight! 
swelled ; an ‘abutiinsehy blush curweeded 
it to about an inch in extent; and an un- 
healthy ichorous discharge flowed from the 
gore. The stitches were cut away by Dr. 
Ballingall ; slips of adhesive plaster applied 
in their place ; and the lotion ordered ‘to 
be continued, 

12. On the removal of some dirty rags, 
and the adhesive straps, the wound 
sented a more extensive surface ; its - 
tom was covered with the deadened integu- 
ments in a staie of slough; and a small 
quantity of sanio-purulent matter was dis- 
€ od. The swelling and redness had 
extended up one-third of the leg and to the 
whole of the foot, of the pain of which he 
complained much. He was restless dur- 
ing the night; his countenance flushed; 
pulse ninety-six ; tongue white , his bowels 
inclined to costiveness, had been opened 
by castor oil, and his thirst allayed by le- 
monade. 

13. The local and constitutional symp- 
toms were much aggravated ree the 
night ; the inflammation had ex from 
the toes to the knee, enlarging the leg con- 
siderably ; and the process of sloughing set 
up in the edges of the wound. e pulse 
had risen to a hundred and six ; at the 
tongue became more furred and of a darker 
shade. Twelve leeches.were applied un- 
der the knee ; and a poultice for the first 
time was ordered to the wound. 

54. To-day he was in every respect worse 





CONTUSED WOUND ON: THE LEG. 


however, of bloody serum only issued from 
the wounds, there being neither matter nor 
ecch is present. The poultice was or- 
dered to be continued to the original woand ; 
and the fresh incisions to be dressed with 
dry lint. 

, °15. The pulse since our last visit rose to a 
hundred and twenty; the tongue became more 
futred, dry, ad tremulous; the ulcer con- 
tinued to extend at its edges; and the dis- 
charge appeared more copious and offensive, 
On removing the lint the incisions. 
made yesterday, their sides wete > 
rugated, and covered with dry - 
nature had made no effort at reparation. 
The whole to be dressed us before, with 
the addition of the resinous ointment under 
the poultice to the first ulcer. 

16. Scarcely any alteration has taken 
place since y ; the fresh wounds 
showed some disposition to healthy suppu- 
ration ; the weheleeaion of the leg hed not 
subsided ; he complained of a deep-seated 
pain in the ancle-joint, for which leeches 
were ordered ; and the former dressings to 
be continued. 

17, 18. A sligit amendment in the ge- 
neral circumstances of the case took 
within the last two days. Ker} red fell to 
Pewersntremh alan den py weak ; the 

oughing entirely ce : discharge. 
become Sectuse, ‘thin, and on a greenish 


colour ; the swelling of the leg diminished 
considerably, but the foot continued ° 
tous; the poultice was discontinued, and 
the wounds dressed simply with lint. 


19, 20. The ' pulse 

fell to ninety-six;. but he lained of 
a uring the nights, and had three_ 

or paroxysms of shivering; the gra- 

nulations on the original Sion tolng pale 

and unhealthy, they were rubbed over with 

a pencil of nitrate of silver by Dr. Ballin- 
, and ordered to be dr as usual. 

21, 22. Within the last two days the 
uulse rose to a hundred and thirty-six ; he 
ad also several attacks of shivering, but 

without being followed by sweats ; the li 

w pale, and the countenance Brads o 
displayed much constitutional weakness ; 
his appetite failed, and food with 
him; the” grdnulations of the several 


uring these dates 
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or numerous incisions, certainly a critical 


of|examination of the practice could not pro- 
formed | perly have been expected ffom me; on the 


a3 


preti 


_ ; 
and quelity of the dis- 
same ; and superiicial 


tf 


& 


N 
take Pere eee the os ht of, the last of 
these dates, when he several severe ri- 
gors, became delirious, and attempted to 
escape out of the ward ; bis in the 
morning was a hundred and forty, feeble 
and intermitting; and the hectic counte- 
naxce fully 
became 


The whole leg again 
; and the origina! ulcer 
presented an unusual ongrarentn, the gra- 
nulations being elevated above the sur- 
rounding integuments, and looking as if 
they had been distended with serum in 
with the other parts of the limb, 
state he was ordered purging mix- 
with tartrate of antimony and an 
at bed time. Ulcers to be dressed 
medicines the boy never took, his 
ting, what was really the 
a had suffered from ill- 
t and finement in bad air, took 
away in the course of the afternoon, 

nd he died on 


| 


E 


i 


a7 


Edinburgh, Nov. 17, 1827. 





WR, COOPER ON THE TREATMENT OF 
ERYS!PELAS. 


To the Editor of Tax Lawcer. 
Sirx,—In your report of the speeches, 
delivered at the last meeting of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, Mr. Law is stated 


incisions for = prevention of ilcgmone 
ipeles, I might save aA the tzouble 
of iticising the details of the practice. 
This mode of reasoning is not what I should 
pe ee ee 
as : er OR | 
erysipelas. Had 1 been an admirer of loos | 











other hand, the very circumstance of my 
having dissented from the advocates of this 
treatment, is a plain reason why I should 
fully explain the considerations which lead 
me to differ from them, At a future oppor- 
tunity, therefore, 1 mean to enter more 
minutely into a critical examination of this 


;| practice ; and it will then be seen, that [ 


am far from having yet brought for- 
nak pe argument capable of being urged 
against it. 

Another statement in Mr. Lawrence’s 
speech requires correction : it is said, that 
I have alluded to three unsuccessful cases, 
not one of which I seem to have personall 
witnessed. The fact is, that the case treated 
on Mr. Copland Hutchison’s plan, was seen 
by me, a Mr. Vincent, in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. It was not an instance of 
mere sloughing of the cellular substance 
after the incisions, as Mr. Lawrence has 
supposed, but a case in which a great part 
of the integuments of the arm was de- 
stroyed, the limb permanently crippled, and 
the patient's life nearly lost. It is not for 
me to pronounce what share the incisions 
had in bringing on so unfavourable a termi- 
nation ; and the only inference which I pre~ 
sume to make is, that the practice, severe 
ws itis, will sometimes fail, like all other 
aan, in arresting the progress of the 


I. 

Of the example of fatal hemorrhage [ was 
Bot an eye-witness ; but Mr. Lawrence will 
not be inclined to find fault with the au- 
thority on which I mentioned the fact, when 
he is informed, that some clinical remarks, 
made by hiuself at the hospital, and pub- 
lished in a former Number of Tux Lancer, 
were the sources of my information. 1 must 
also maintain, with respect to this and every 
other case to which reference may be made 
in my writings, that if the accounts given 
of them be not chargeable with inaccuracy, 
it can be of no importance whether the pa- 
tients were actually visited by me or not. 
Mr. Lawrence argues, that possibility 
of a fatal bleeding ought not to be urged ag 
a reason against the practice of extensive 
incisions im erysipelas, any more than 
against amputation. The obvious answer 
to such reasoning is, that a limb, whose re- 
moval is decidedly a matter of necessity for 
the preservation of life, leaves no alterna- 
tive: amputation is the only measure by 
which its sufficiently prompt separation can 
be effected ; and whatever may be the risk 
of hemorrhage, it must be encountered. 
On the other hand, the making of large in- 
cisions for the preyention of anticipated 
evils in phlegmonous erysipelas, cannot yet 
be said to be a method, the necessity of 
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which for the patient's recovery, or even for 
his benefit, is acknowledged \ hey experi- 
enced and judicious surgeons, amputa- 
tion ; it is not the only resource, as the latter 
— is in a variety of circumstances. 

ence, in estimating the claims of Mr. Law- 
rence’s mode of treatment to ion, no 
bad consequence, to which it is liable, would 
be overlooked by an an impartial judge. 

With regard to the case, in which I said 
the patient never revived from the shock of 
the extensive incisions, the particulars were 
communicated to me by the medical gentle- 
man associated with Mr. Lawrence in the 
management of the patient, and whose 
opirion agrees with my statement. To 
these bad cases may be added a fourth, 
which I might have visited; but.as it was 
announced to me that the patient was in 
articulo mortis, and some business required 
my attendance in another direction, I de- 
clined to be “‘ in at the death.” 

Few proposals, supposed to be new, are 
now ever made in surgery, bad as they may 
be, without some little contest taking place 
about the honour of having first suggested 
them. If one surgeon says, that he began 
to cut erysipelatous parts ten years ago ; 
another is sure to declare, that either he, 
or one of his friends, did so twenty years 
back. For checking such ambition in the 

resent instance, a few lines, written by 

Jr. Freind more than a hundred years ago, 
will suffice : “ In inflammatory cases, and 
in an erysipelas particularly, it is often seen 


by experience, that scarifying upon the part, | pou 


when the membranes are loaded and thick- 
ened, will remove the inflammation in a 
very sudden and ising manner.”— 
(Hist. of Physic, p. 76. v. 1. ed. 2.) This 
practice, then, notwithstanding its ancient 


trials, and the recommendation of Dr. |p 


Freind, seems not to have been attended 
with benefit enough even to prevent it, as 
far as erysipelas is concerned, from sink- 
ing into oblivion. No doubt, many cases 
of severe phlegmonous inflammation might 
have a large cut made in them, and yet the 

tients recover ; but e , notwithstand 
ing bad treatment, should always be dis- 
criminated from cures promoted by truly 
efficacious measures. 





I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Samvuet Coopsr, 
71, Great Russell-street, 


Bloombury-square, 
Nov. 26, 1827. 
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PHASGEDENIC CHANCRE OF THE PENIS. 


C. T. wtat. 47, In the situation of the 
we tee het eh RL <> 
beech-nut, of a month standing, presenting 
a foul dirty-white surface, emitting an 
ichorous di - No vestige of the fre- 
num remains. body of the penis is 
considerably tumefied, having that peculiar 
hardness of character attendant on syphilitic 


inflammation. The local pain is incon- 
siderable ; there is no constituti excite- 
ment, tongue clean, , &ec. aaturel. 


Mr. Lawrence (to w the case be- 
longed) a d to regard the present 
po al the chancre of that destruc- 
tive nature, as to demand the adoption of 
the most rigorous measures, he ar- 
rest its phagedenic progress. ill-con- 
tioned ep of the chancre, he con- 
sidered, as referrible to the effects of exces- 
sive in’ action ; and although he 
did not question its venereal character, yet, 
in order to subdue the local inflammatory ac- 
tion, he was inclined to believe that general 
depletion offered the best chance of success. 
Accordingly 3xviij of blood were ordered 
to be abstracted from the arm, a dose of 
calomel and jalap to be administered, xiv 
leeches were directed to be applied to the 
penis, and afterwards a bread and water 
Itice. — 
Oct. 12. The real character of the ulceration 
is now unequivocal. It circumscribes a e 
double that of yesterday. The local pam is 
trifling ; there is no constitutional distar- 
bance. Mr. Lawrence now the 
revious measures as wholly inadequate to 
alter the phagedenic character of the chan- 
cre. Mercury was substituted ; two grains 
of calomel, and one third of a grain of 
opium, to be taken every four hours; a 
drachm of blue ointment to be rubbed. in 
every night, and the black wash to be ap- 
plied to the sore. 

13. The phagedenic character of the chan- 
cre seems altered. The integuaients of 
the penis, forming the circumference, have 
lost their dark blue appearance ; the surface 
of the chancre is less foul and dirty, and 
the penis itself is much less swollen. The 
calomel and wp pills to be taken 
six hours, and the ointment and black w: 
to be continued. 

14. The sore decidedly improved ; the 
pain has been trivial and unimportant from 
the first ; the swelling of the penis is pro- 
gressively decreasing ; the patient's 
and sleep are natural; his appetite good, 
The me has affected his mouth. : 
16. The aspect of the sore is healthy 
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throughout; its foul dirty-white appear 

ance is quite gone, and is succeeded by a 
healthy ci¢atrizing surface ; the mercury to 
be discontinued. 

In little more than a week from the last 
date the sore had completely cicatrized. 

It appears to us, that the present was a 
case which indicated a mercurial treatment 
from the beginning. There was no constitu- 
tional disturbance ; scarcely any local pain ; 
the tumetied state of the penis was a tume- 
faction different from that resulting from 
common inflammation. It had that peculiar 
hardness which attends syphilitic inflamma- 
tion ; the sensation of heat was also con- 
siderably less than is felt during common 
inflammation. The line of demarcation indi- 
cating the two different modes of treatment, 
in cases of this nature, we think is clear and 
well defined. If there be much local pain, 
with constitutional disturbance, and a small 
and quick , a pulse of irritation, or a 
pulse of considerable fulness and frequency, 
the antiphlogistic plan of treatment, to a 
greater or less extent, is evidently indi- 


cated ; but full doses of laudanum best suit | 
the pulse indicative of irritation, — the | 





tal, when, to their great surprise and asto- 
nishment, they were informed that. the 
operation would not take place on that day, 
in consequence of Mr. Guthrie’s having 
gone into the country on a shooting excur- 
sion, and requested the postponement of 
the operation until bis return to town. 
Surely Mr. Guthrie will not pretend to say, 
that he had much regard for the sufferings 
of this little child, when he was kept 
in the hospital till the latter end of the 
following week before he was operated on. 
Being near some of the surgeons at the 
time the information reached the pupils, 
I heard one of Mr. Guthrie’s colleagues 
declare, that it was a very great shame the 
pupils should be disappointed in this man- 
ner, and the surgeons of the hospital in- 
terrupted in the performance of their duty, 
merely for the sake of gratifying Mr. Guth- 
rie’s propensity for shooting. I think I have 
now sufficiently substantiated the truth of 
my assertion in reference to the palpable 
neglect of Mr. G. in the performance of his 
duty, without adverting to the irregularity of 
his attendance on other occasions, which I 
defy my opponents to have the hardihood to 


lancet, a pulse of fulness and frequency. If| deny. I do not believe Mr. Guthrie stated the 


the local pain be but trifling, without con- 
stitutional distu:bance, we might rest as- 
sured that the phagedenic character of the 
ulcer is consequent on syphilitic inflamma- 
tion, and requires mercury for its cure. 





ABUSES IN THE WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


Sir,—In reply to a letter which appeared 
in the last Number of your truly valuable 
Journal, from the pupils of the Westminster 
Hospital, I wish to state, that when I al- 
luded to Mr. Guthrie's absence from the 
hospital on Saturday the ¢7th October, I 
made that observation merely because it 
happened to occur on the same day that one 
of the pupils felt himself called upon to lay 
before the public the shameful neglect of 
attendance on the part of the surgeons of 
that hospital. It was not many weeks pre- 
vious to this occurrence, that Mr. Guthrie 
absented himself from the hospital in a si- 
milar manner, on the principal operating 
day in the week, (Saturday) previous to 
which occasion Mr. Harding informed the 
pupils, that he would perform the operation 
of lithotomy upon a delicate little boy of a 
scrofulous habit of body, who had for some 
time suffered much from irritation of the 
bladder. The day for the performance of 
this capital operation having arrived, a vast 
number of students assembled at the hospi- 


No. 222. 





truth when he declared that Tue Lancer 
was not read by the other surgeons of the 


| Hospital, for on the Saturday on which my 


letter appeared in Tue Lancer, Mr. Lynn 
informed the pupils immediately after his 
arrival at the Hospital, that he was sorry to 
find the students were obliged to complain 
of neglect of attendance on the part of the 
surgeons, and that he had himself come at 
the appointed hour to see his patients, and 
would have great pleasure in going round 
the ward with any of the students that 
wished to accompany him ; furthermore he 
declared, that the grievances complained of 
should be redressed if possible. Had Mr. 
Guthrie the condescension to make a similar 
statement when he harangued the pupils in 
the theatre, I should not have taken the 
trouble of exposing his faults. In bringing 
this letter to a termination, | shall state that 
[ entertain no hostile feelings whatsoever 
towards Mr. Guthrie or any other of the 
surgeons of the Hospital, my only object 
being to state the truth; and had the ex- 
clusion made by a pupil in his letter extend- 
ed to any of the other surgeons instead of 
Mr. Guthrie, my observations would have 
been directed towards that quarter. Being 
still convinced of the truth of my former 
statement, notwithstanding the blunt and 
groundless assertions of my opponents to 
the contrary, I shall continue to subscribe 
myself, Sir, 


Amicus Justicia. 
Nov. 27, 1827, 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, December 1, 1827. 


—_— 

Tue observetions which we deemed it our 
duty to offer to the notice of the public 
on a former occasion, relative to the medi- 
eal qualifications of Coroners, have provoked | 
much interesting discussion amongst Barris- 
ters, and elicited a vast number of valuable 
communications from many intelligent mem- 
bers of our own profession, The novelty of 
our proposition seems to have excited, in 
many quarters, considerable surprise ; sur- 
prise, however, accompanied with the 
strongest approbation of the course we have 
recommended to be adopted. That coroners 


CORONERS. 
medical practitioners, and that the institu- 
tion thus derives the full benefit of medical 
The opinion of a judge and 
that of a witness are generally regarded in 9 
very different light by all intelligent juries ; 
fi ly happens, that a wit- 
ness has often the most powerful motives for 


knowledge. 





as it not u 


falsification and concealment. Dozens of bo- 


dies are annually submitted in the hospitals 
of this metropolis to the Coroner's inquisi- 
tion, which had ceased tolive in consequence 
of the neglect and unscientific treatment 
they had been exposed to in those institu- 
tions. But does the physician in his evidence 
state, that he had directed a patient's throat 
to be cut, because the unfortunate being was 
afficted with an aneurism of the aorta? or 
would a surgeon state that he ripped open the 





should be endowed with superior medical 
attainments for the adequate performance of 
the functions they have to execute, is a fact 
as indisputable, as that a J unc of the court 
of King’s Bench should be acquainted with 
the practice of that court. Coroners, in 
virtue of their office, either have or have not 
certain public duties to execute ; if the for- 
mer, we should be glad to know how these 
can be beneficially discharged if those of- 
ficers are totally ignorant of the principles 
on which their decisions should be ground- 
ed; if the latter, the institution of Coroner 
is useless, and ought to be abolished. It 
cannot be denied, however, that the Coro- 
ner’s court is one of vast importance to the 
community ; that itis one of the main pillars 
of criminal justice, ond that the mode in 
which its functions are performed should be 
zealously watehed, both by the public and 
by government. To suppose that a person 
who is ignorant of anatomy, physiology, pa- 
thology, surgery, and chemistry, can cor- 
rectly charge a jury relative to the causes of 
death in a majority of inquests, is so truly 
ludicrous, that the bare discussion of the 
question amounts to an absurdity. But it 
will probably be said, that Coroners are 
governed in their decision by the evidence of 





bd ani? or that he had 
slit up the intestines to effect the removal 


} 
n for pr 


of a foreign body, where none existed ; or 
that he frequently operated on ‘< enlarged 
glands,” in ‘‘ mistake for strangulated her- 
nia ;” that he had bandaged the patient's 
knee or his arm, until it caused death, either 
from irritation or mortification! or that he 
had neglected to apply the trephine in com- 
pound fracture of the skull, in acase where a 
large portion of bone was piercing the dura 
mater, and pressing on the brain? Such 
eandour can scarcely be expected, as men 
of equal liberality with Mr. Sankey, of 
Dover, are rarely to be met with, That 
Gentleman indeed swears, that Wesron’s 
brachial artery was not punctured; and he 
also swears that he tied the vessel ; of course, 
because it was not punctured, because there 
was no bleeding. Had Mr. Suirpew been 
a medical coroner, we are inclined to sus- 
pect that the jury would have brought in a 
very different verdict from that of ‘‘ Died 
by the visitation of God ;” and most proba- 
bly it would have been recorded, that the 
deceased had “‘ Died by the visitation of 
Mr. Sankey.” Of course no medical coro- 
ner would have believed, from the evidence 
of Mr. Sankey, that the artery had not been 








MR. SYER ON INSANITY. 


cut, or would have deemed it improbable, 
that a person who could give such evidence, 
had allowed the patient to die from ha- 
morthage. Two ligatures on the brachial 
artery, and the vessel not punctured! and 
both ligatures above the place where the 
wound must have been inflicted! It is sel- 
dom that we haye heard of such extraordi- 
nary surgery or such peculiar swearing— 
the one a scandal to the law, and the other 
9a opprobrium to the profession of medicine. 


We have been much gratified in seeing 
in the daily journals that a petition hes been 
presented to the Court of Chancery, pray- 
img that the Lord Chancellor would set 
aside the verdict of the jury, in the case of 
the Rev. William Holmes of Nottinghem, 
against whom a commission of lunacy was 
issued. It will be recollected that we 
offered some severe animadversions on the 
conduct of this jury, in our 220th Number, 
and exposed the absurdly contradictory 
terms of the verdict, denouncing it as a 
most dangerous innovation on the liberty 
of the subject. The Lord Chancellor took 
a precisely similar view of the question, 
reprobated it in strong terms, and .without 
hesitation directed it tobe set aside. We must 
not be understood as saying, that the Rev. 
Mr. Holmes is capable of managing his own 
affairs; but that a verdict so obtained, so 
contradictory, so utterly senseless, ought 
not to stand. 





A Dissertation on the Features and Treatment 
of Insanity ; containing a Retrospect of the 
most important Modern Theories on the Sub- 


ject. By Joun Sven, Surgeon, &c. Lon- 
don: T. and G. Underwood, Fleet-street. 
1827. 8vo. pp. 358. 


Tue author of these pages having had, as 
he himself admits, no great intercourse with 
the insane, cannot be expected to have made 
any advancement or discoveries, either in 





355 
a knowledge of the functions or pathology of 
the brain, or of those moral, or rather mental 
changes, which may perhaps occur inde- 
pendent of any organic derangement; and 
accordingly, we apprehend the well-in- 
formed reader will find in this work little 
But if it be considered 
merely as an expose and review of the doc- 
trines which have hitherto prevailed on this 
most important department of medical 
science, for which, we believe, it is intend- 
ed, its purpose has been fully and ably m- 
swered. The observations and reasoning 


original matter. 


of the author are conveyed in very lucid and 
classical language ; and as the illustrations 
are every where judiciously introduced, the 
work is well adapted to impress on the 
mind of the reader, those facts and conse- 
quent practical deductions, to which the 
author has had the good taste to lay no 
claim as peculiar to himself. 

Mr. Syer, after ascribing our want of in- 
formation on this extended subject, to our 
limited knowledge of the phenomena of the 
mind in health as well as in disease, and the 
insuperable difficulty of tracing the mode of 
connexion that subsists between the ele- 
ments of the human understanding, and 
the anima’ wuperstructure of man ; proceeds 
to show the impropriety of those views 
which have been sustained by many autbors, 
and which enter so largely imto the doc- 
trines of phrenology, of the necessary con-~ 
nexion between disorganisation of the brain 
and insanity ; and attempts to prove that they 
cannot be by any means considered in the 
light of cause and effect. 


* And we live to see multitudes of the 
most violent and outrageous lunatics attain- 
ing very advanced periods of existence, 
under every modification of mental suffer- 
ing, and where the body appears scarcely 
to sympathise with the mind; or we find 
that the animal machine survives the men- 
tal derangement, when the state of both is 
nearly a wreck.” 


The opinion of the celebrated Pirel, that 
insanity was not peculiarly frequent in 
Great Britain, which has been erroneously 

2C2 
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asserted by many, and, indeed, that it was | relatives, yet we agree with Mr. Syer, in 
more prevalent in France and Germany, is} questioning, in numerous cases, its strict 
confirmed by the comparisons which Mr. | correctness; nor is it free from bad conse- 
Syer has been able to make. quences ; “and I have been prompted to 

“ If any confidence can be reposed in the | think, that many individuals, availing them- 
comparative statements of the prevalence | selves of this construction on the part of 


insanity amongst our fellow creatures in|. : . 
other parts of the civilised globe, and Dr. | juries, have been less scrupulous in having 
Burrows has taken some pains to investi- | recourse to this barbarous and heinous prac- 
gate the point, the result will sufficiently | tice.” 

screen us from any prescriptive right to ar F 

rogate to ourselves, or to yield to the poet's But the author goes the length of doubt- 
cwenerEe, ing the propriety or wisdom of the legisla- 


* Pudet hwe opprobria nobis ! | ture, in ordaining perpetual imprisonment 


Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.’ “ . 
I . P lto those maniacs who have committed 


An unprejudiced appeal to the annals of | Senne eats ”h ’ 
other civilised quarters of Europe, will | ™areet: aS Gages G5S CaaEe,” RS Saye, 


serve to demonstrate, that this deplorab!e “« where we may be allowed to challenge the 


malady is abundantly more prevalent in justice or policy of prolonging the sentence 
France and Germany, in proportion to the | : « 


population, than in Great Britain.” | of incarceration beyond the avowed limits the 


. a "ys existence of the derangement.” Here we 
The peculiarities of this important malady . a wl 
: , on : “ \ think Mr. 8, has taken a partial view of the 
are, we think, described with considerable | ; : ; 
| subject, and has not rightly considered that 
a ; . ; the maniacal offender is confined, not so 
is intermingled with several very illustra- | : ‘ ; 
|much to punish him, as for the security of 
r ; | the public, and to guard against imposition. 
We now come to a part of the subject on| , n 
‘ . ; We hardly think that any person would 
which the author has, we think, displayed . : 
feel himself secure in the presence of one, 


pathos and classical taste, and the account 


tive and interesting cases. 


much sound reasoning, that of the medical | : : : 
. | although at the time in sound mind, who 


jurisprudence, in which he doubts the pro- had for ecttien:, delthenetely 
ad on any former o i 
| attempted to destroy the life of his fellow 


verdict of insanity, where suicide has been | 
creature. 


priety of juries in every case returning a 


committed :— 

« But instances are not wanting where| 10 the second part of the work the treat- 
individuals have previously betrayed no! ment of the disease is considered, and here 
other characteristic of derangement than the author seems to agree with those 


temporary hypochondriasis or melancholy, : ‘ 
and have still premeditated suicide with the | writers who contend for the general impro- 


utmost decision and coolness, the act itself priety of much blood-letting, which appears 
seeming to have resulted from the most de- | : 
liberate survey of the source of despon- | to us to be the only safe and effectual remedy 
dency, and a total disregard to the conse- | that can be adopted in the early stages of 


quences entailed oa their families.” | the complaint, in nine cases cut of ten, al- 
’ , 


There cannot, we think, be a doubt that| though he allows that there are very mapy 
suicide is occasionally committed where the cake in which, even to a considerable ex- 
individual is in the fullest possession of his{ tent, it is highly beneficial, especially in 
senses ; and indeed, in certain cases, where | those which seem to arise from irregular de- 
any powerful worldly eauses exist, for the | terminations of blood at the changes of life, 
“tedium vite,” the very act of destruc- | and particularly at the cessation of the 
tion itself, betrays, in these instances, the | menstrual discharge in women. The au- 
full integrity of the mental powers. Al- | thor thinks highly of small alterative doses 
though the verdict is one, certainly, of the} of mercury; and recommends, we think 


most merciful kind towards the surviving | with much good sense, the medical prac- 














tioner to pay the greatest attention to the 
state of the alimentary canal, which un- 
doubtedly, in many cases, even of acute 
mania, exerts a very powerful influence. 
He has quoted several cases of the disease 
arising solely from abdominal derangement, 
of which we select the following — 


“ The iacal sympt had occurred 
only three or four days previous to my first 
visit, and the remote cause of his affliction, 
independent of disordered prime view, was 
perfectly unintelligible. He was_inces- 
santly talking incoherently, but*did not ap- 
pear irrascible, nor did he discover any pe- 
culiar illusion of thought.” 





It is needless to insert the whole case, 
suffice it to state, that the man was perfectly 
cured in the course of a month, by the con- 
tinued use of purgatives, large quantities of 
a dark fecal matter being daily evacuated. 

It has been well observed by Spurzheim 
and otbers, that where mania exists, a dis- | 
eased state of the brain must exist also, 
although our knowledge of pathology is not 
sufficiently accurate to enable us to detect 
the alteration of structure. ‘The converse 
of these opinions amounts to a denial of the | 
influence of therapeutic agents in the treat- 
ment of mania; and such practitioners, if 
they have any regard for consistency, 
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The Dublin Dissector, or Manual of Anatomy, 
&ec., for the Use of Students in the Dissecting 
Room. By a Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Ireland, Dublin. 
Hodges and M‘Arthur. 12mo. pp. 482, 
1827. 


Tats work differs in no very essential re- 
spect from those manuals of anatomy which 
we already possess, excepting that some of 
the descriptions are given with greater 
minuteness, and, in some points, with greater 
accuracy. It is rather a singular fact, that 
notwithstanding the high character which 
Dublin possesses as a school of anatomy, no 
manual of the science, prior to the one be- 
fore us, has emanated from that city. The 
work is almost entirely descriptive, very lit- 
tle of the practical application of the science 
being blended with the descriptions ; a plan 
which we think by far the most advisable 
that can be adopted in a manual which is 
intended for the use of the pupil ia the dis- 
secting-room. There is a chapter devoted 
exclusively to the consideration of the 


joints, but the bones are not separately de- 


| scribed. 


This manual is published without the 
name of the author, a circumstance which, 





should never resort to medicinal measures. 

In the concluding observations, the 
reader will find a critical analysis of the 
reasons why, in different hospitals, or under 
particular management, the cures have been 
many or few, and likewise a good de- 
scription of those symptoms, or that pre- 
vious history which should lead him to 
form a correct prognosis, and point out the 
particular mode of treatment. 

On the whole, although the author can- 


ifit arose from pure modesty, would be a 
remartable feature in the medical literature 
of the present day. But as there exists in 
Dublin more schools of anatomy than one, 
we suppose the name of the author has been 
withheld, for the purpose of removing any 
objection which the teacher of one school 
might feel (in case it were generally known) 
in recommending the production of the 
pupil or teacher of any other school. Ina 
work of this kind, the absence of the author’s 


not be considered to have advanced any {name makes little difference in the estima- 


thing new, his work is one of very consider- 


tion which one forms of its value, because 


able merit, and we have no hesitation in| the statements contained in it do not rest on 
recommending it to the notice of our|mere vird voce testimony, but are subjects 
readers. of demonstration, and capable of being con- 


firmed if true, of being refuted if false. 
Vhe work is executed with care, and is 








well deserving the notice of medical students. 
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MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY, 
November 27 , 1827. 
Bensamin Travers, Esq. in the Chair. 


Tue meeting of this Society on Tuesday 
evening was by no means so numerously 
attended as at any of the previous discussions 
of the present session : the number of mem- 
bers present was, however, respectable. 
After some business of little public im- 
portance had been gone through, 

Dr. Seysovr proceeded to read a com- 
munication of bis own, on fungus hematodes 
of the stomach, which contained an account 
of three highly remarkable and interesting 
cases of very extensive fungoid disease of 
the coats of the stomach, pylorus, and duo- 
denum. In one of these, the disease seemed 
to have extended along the gall ducts, from 


the small bowel into the liver, which was | stomach. 








THE DUBLIN DISSECTOR. 
the parenchyma of the viseus, and could be 


easily turned out of it. Every variety of 
treatment had been adopted in this patient, 
and the hydriodate of potass had been given 
in large doses. Dr. Seymour, in concluding 
his short, though interesting and instructive 
communication, observed, that it was a pe- 
culiar feature in the history of these cases, 
that patients labouring under so extensive 
disease of the stomach should not have suf- 
fered in any degree from pain or vomiting ; 
symptoms which are so generally met with 
in almost every affection of the stomach. 
The want of these common symptoms could 
only be ascribed to some singular peculi- 
arity in the constitution of the individuals, 
In some cases of disease of the stomach, 
where the patient suffered severely from 
pain, he had found the exhibition of the 
prussic acid to afford very great relief. 

Dr. Jounson had paid some time ago a 
great deal of attention to the diseases of the 
He had consulted all the authen- 


found to partake in a great degree of the| tic cases where accurate accounts of the 


same diseased structure as the intestinal 
canal itself. The vessels of the liver were 
filled with the fungoid matter, which was 
perceived on tearing the parenchyma of this 
viscus. The stomach hed been found, at its 
lower part, to be nearly filled with the mat- 
ter, which exactly resembled in appearance 
the encephaloid formation. A man of the 
name of Rae had been admitted into St. 
George’s Hospital, under the care of Dr, 
Hewett, complaining of symptoms of ob- 
struction in the alimentary canal, on the 
12th of September ; at which time a tumor 
could be perceived in the region of the py- 
lorus, which left little doubt but an organic 
disease of the stomach or pylorus existed. 
It was curious, that in this case as well as 
the others, the patient did not suffer from 
pain, nor was he often affected with vomit- 
ing. After remaining some time in the 
Hospital, he at length sunk, being extremely 
emaciated and exhausted. On dissection, 
which was conducted by Messrs. Brodie and 
Hawkins, a tumour was found, which arose 
from the stomach, and extended to the pa- 
rieties of the abdomen ; the inner surface 
of the stomach was ulcerated, and into its 
cavity were projecting large pieces of fun- 
gous matter, which appeared completely to 
obstruct the orifice of the pylorus. In this 
patient, however, the chyme had found its 
way, during life, from the stomach into the 
amall intestines, as food had not been re- 
jected by vomiting. ‘The structure of the 
disease in all these cases had exactly re- 
sembled that of the true fungus hamatodes, 
as described by Laennec, Andral, Baillie, 
Wardrop, and others. In the patient whose 
liver was 80 extensively diseased, Dr. Sey- 
mour had also found several large tuber- 
cular formations, which were imbedded in 


i : - 
dissections had been given. 





From these it 
appeared, aud in particular from the state- 
ments of Chomel, that where the chyme 
passed through the pylorus into the duode- 
num, pain and vomiting were not generally 
induced; these symptoms being only pre- 
sent in cases where obstruction of the orifice 
of the pylorus existed; and perhaps this 
might explain the want of these symptoms 
in the cases related by Dr. Seymour. In 
three-fourths of the patients affected with or- 
ganic disease of the stomach, it was gene- 
rally found on dissection, that mo ulceration 
of the coats existed, but merely a thickening 
and induration of them, particularly near the 
pylorus. Perhaps Dr, Seymour would have 
the goodness to state whether, in the patient 
described above, the obstruction in the py- 
lorus had been complete, as thus might pro- 
bably be explained the want of these s}mp- 
toms. 

Dr. Seymour observed, that in the case 
alluded to, on dissection it was found, 
that the fungous mass filled nearly entirely 
the lower portion of the stomach, and con- 
sequently obstructed the opening of the 
pylorus, but that being of a ve compressi- 
ble nature, it probably might have yielded 
so as to admit of the passage of the chyme, 
which had undoubtedly found its way into 
the small intestines, as the food had not been 
rejected by vomiting. 

Dr. A. T. Tnomson had attended a gentle- 
man who had previously been in the West 
Indies, in company with the late Dr. Baillie 
and Dr. Ainslie, on whose death, by dissec- 
tion, a state of parts was found resembling 
those appearances described by Dr. Sey- 
mour. Dr. Thomson did not agree in the 


propriety of deuominating the disease fun- 
gus hematodes. He had also had an oppor- 
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tunity of seeing a patient where the liver| hematodes, the pain was not present. Dr. 
be had been di d iu a similar way to a great | Locock drew an analogy between these lat- 
ot extent, and he had found, besides the fun-| ter affections of the uterus, and those de- 
it, goid stracture, the existence of tubercles, | scribed by Dr, Seymour, and thus accounted 
pn where these seemed to have been produced | for the absence of pain in his patients. 
v4 merely from change of the natural structure} After some observations from Mr. Lloyd, 
ve of the viseus, and not from any new form-| the discussion on this paper finished, and 
e- ation, as the tubercles could be distinctly} Mr.Luioyp then read the account of a case, 
s, traced by a well-marked line, to have been} where an aneurism had been cured by com- 
ve merely a conversion of its structure : a pre- pression, without obliterating the trunk of 
if- paration of this kind was in the possession | the artery, which had been transmitted to 
zB; of his friend Mr, Charles Bell. From this|the Society by Mr. Salter, one of their 
th he argued, that fungus hematodes was not|members. A woman, in the year 1816, 
h. a proper designation for the diseased appear- | while walking on the pavement, slipped, 
Id auces, as described in Dr. Seymour's paper.| and in her fall, ber arm went through a 
li- Mr. Travers paid a high compliment to| window, the broken glass of which, had in- 
8. Dr. Seymour's paper. He had seen many | flicted an extensive wound of the arm, im- 
h, matances of similar disease in the stomach | mediately above the condyles. This had 
m and intestines, and particularly the larger| been followed by great hamorrhage, and the 
he and lower bowels. He seemed to think | patient fainted. A tourniquet was applied 
that a¥State of contraction existed previously to the arm, and Mr. Salter was sent for. 
a to the occurrence of the ulceration, which | After having her conveyed home, he pro- 
e occurred when the ebstruction had tuken | ceeded to examine the wound, and found 
n- place to such an extent, that a cul de sac had | that the humeral artery had been divided. 
1€ formed above it, Ulcerations then were | Being prepared with ligatures to tie the 
it produced, and extravasation might or might | vessel, he unscrewed the tourniquet, when, 
a bot eccur, according to the situation of the to his astonishment, he found that not a 
1e orifice, Scirrhus and fungus hwmatodes| drop of blood flowed. He dressed the arm 
e- might occur in the same diseused structure, with a compress of lint, and enjomed on the 
ly aod in some cases of scirrhus, for instance, | patient the observance of a low diet and strict 
e- of the mamma, he had met with tubercles| regimen. The wound rapidly healed, but 
e co-existing. In regard to the pain in ma-|at the end of several months, there was dis- 
is lignant disease, it would be found that a| covered a tumour in the situation of it, 
18 great variety existed in this respect. It was| which, at first, was of small extent, but 
n astonishing to see what ravages cancer| had increased to a very considerable size. 
r- could commit, without giving rise to severe | The patient was now four months gone in 
p= sufferings. Ie was inthe habit of seeing pregnancy, and therefore he did not think 
n cases of scirrhus, where the disease assumed | himself justifiable in tying the artery, or 
ig its severest characters, and where in the | performing any operation. He thought 
e last stages the patient frequently did not that this was a case where compression 
e suffer much from severe pain. It was dif- | ought to be employed, and accordingly he 
it ficult to distinguish between the different | applied straps and a bandage to the arm, so 
be kinds of malignant disease. as to compress the tumour. This produced 
y= Dr. Jounson denied the truth of the as-| the wished for result, and in a short time it 
Y= sertion of Dr. Thomson, that tubercles were |} was found that the swelling was diminish- 
merely the alteration of the original struc-| ing, and in the course ef some mouths it 
e ture; he considered them to be entirely a |had all disappeared, except a very small 
i, new formation. | portion, which afterwards remained. In 
y Dr. Tuomson did not mean to draw from | 1426, this woman became affected with in- 
= the case he had described, such general | fammation in the lungs, which terminated 
e conclusions concerning the formation of | in phthisis, and he had had aa opportunity 
- tubercles, that appeared merely to be the |of examining ber body. He removed a 
d case in that instance, where the tubercular | portion of the humeral artery, and also 
le fi formations were evidently continuous with | part of the radial and ulnar, and found that 
o : the structure of the liver itself. | the tumour had nearly become obliterated, 
n ; Dr. Loceck thought that they were wan- | but that the artery was still pervious. 
dering from the more immediate points} From the results of this case, Mr. Sal- 
- connected with the communication. In | ter showed the propriety of surgeons oc- 
t cases of malignant disease, there was a great | casionally trying, for the cure of aneurism, 
e variety in regard to the pain. He had ob-|the plan of compression, which of later 
- served, that in cases of scirrhus of the ute-| years had been so seldom practised. 
4 rus, the pain was generally constant and of Mr. Travers observed, that the Society 
- & severe natarg, and that in those patients | was much indebted to Mr. Salter for his va- 
: where the mucous membrane was ulcerated | luable communication. 
> and covered with fungi, resembling fungus} ‘The Society adjourned ata quarter past ten. 
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Hersert Mayo, Esq , in the Chair. 


Arter the usual preliminary business of 
the Society had been transacted, a young 


}. 
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after the receipt of various accidents, as of 
fractures, wounds, and dislocations, and 
could not, therefore, agree with Dr. Somer- 
ville, in his opinion as to the uniform fatal 
result of the disease. 

Mr. Currxoc’s experience was also op- 
posed to the opinions of Dr. Somerville, 
and in confirmation of Mr. Stafford’s senti- 
ments, he related a detailed account of a 


Gentleman, Mr. Andrews, previous to en-| child of ten months old, who was attacked 
tering on the immediate subject of Tetanus, | with the disease to a violent degree. He 
offered some general remarks on the impro- had been sent for suddenly one evening, 


priety of his young fellow members being 
deterred from speaking in a Society, which 
had been originally intended for their im- 
provement, and which he seemed to con- | 
sider as a fit place for the practice and ac- 
boar eg of elocution, the want of which, 

oubtless, many present had, on various 
occasions, experienced, After enunciating | 
these important observations, which were | 
conveyed with peculiar emphasis, and de- | 
livered, certainly, ore rotunde, Mr. Andrews | 
proceeded to read a short essay, or rather 
abstract, of the opinions of authors, on the 
nature, symptoms, and treatment of teta- 
nus, which however well calculated it might 
have been to elicit debate, is yet, from its | 
total deficiency in any thing like originality, 
in nowise suited to the calibre of our readers. | 








being informed, that if he did not come 
quickly that the patient would die of con- 
vulsions. He had prescribed a dose of calo- 
mel and scammony. On his visit early next 
morning, he found his patient much im- 
proved, and by continuance in the purga- 
tive plan, a cure was ultimately effected. 
He related another case where this treat- 
ment had proved successful. He thought 
that purgatives ought, in every instance, to 
be given, and carried to such an extent as to 
completely unload the bowels of that foul 
and fetid matter with which they were 
generally loaded. After that had been ef- 
fected, then he thought opium ought to be 
given, and then only it would have a bene- 
ficial effect. 

Mr. Lamaenr considered the division of 


The debate, however, which ensued, was tetanus into acute and chronic, a good one. 
one of rather an interesting nature, which | He had seen several cases of the disease, he 
therefore, we have much pleasure in re-| would say as many as twelve, The acute 
porting. cases, which he considered were well 
Dr. Somervitte observed, that nothing| marked by the singular rapidity of the 
was known concerning the real nature of | pulse, had all terminated fatally, while se- 
tetanus, and still less was there any reliance | veral of the chronic had recovered—these 
to be placed on any kind of treatment. He had been treated variously. One had got 
had had an opportunity of seeing several | well under the use of the carbonate of iron. 
cases of traumatic tetanus: all of the pa-/| He could not agree with the author, when 
tients had died, and on dissection, no well- he stated that the wound always became 
marked morbid appearance was discovered. | unhealthy previous to the occurrence of the 
He recollected one patient whom he had | tetanic symptoms. There is at present a 
opened after death from tetanus, where he | patient in St. Thomas’s Hospital, where the 
had dissected with great minuteness, even | symptoms occurred sixteen days after the 
to the smallest fibre, the nerve of the limb, injury, at atime when the wound was heal- 
and no morbid appearance was discoverable | ing and had a healthy appearance. 
in it. He had seen one patient who had| Dr.Gnrecory doubted the fact of the child, 
been under the charge of Dr. Hamilton, (of |whose case was related by Mr. Chinnock, 
Edinburgh,) who, God knows, did not fail , being affected with tetanus at all. He was 
in administering a sufficient quantity of pur-| inclined, from the symptoms, to think that 
gatives, and yet the disease proved fatal ; | it had been labouring under incipient hydro- 
he therefore called on the Chairman for an| cephalus, and that the child would perhaps 
account of the case of Dr. Thomson’s, (allud- yet show more decided hydrocephalic symp- 
ed to by Mr. Andrews,) where the disease |toms. He could by no means agree in the 
had been cured by the use of cupping in| propriety of the purgative system. Tetanus 
the vicinity of the spinal chord. he considered to be a nervous disease, and 
Mr. Srarrorp had an opportunity of he thought that astringents and binding me- 








seeing several cases of tetanus which had 
occurred in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, | 
under the care of Mr. Abernethy, some of 
which had been treated by small doses of 
calomel, combined with other purgatives, 
and these had recovered. He related seve- 


ral where the disease had been produced 


dicines, which would sooth the nervous irri- 
tation, were the proper remedies to be 
employed. 

Dr. Barry observed, that while Mr. 
Chinnock was considering his reply, he 
should detain the Society a short time. He 
would first advert to a statement of the au- 


TREATMENT 


thor of the paper, who considered the So- 
ciety to be a school for elocution. Now, al- 
though his paper had been the means of 
calling forth an animated discussion, yet 
the younger members ought to recollect, 
that one of the first rules which Pythago- 
rus enjoined on his disciples was, a seven 
years silence: he in fact gave them the 
locked jaw for that time. He censidered the 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Lambert) pecu- 
liarly fortunate to have seen so many 
cases as twelve. He had been at the head 
of the medical department of an army of 
twenty thousand men in the Portuguese 
service, and been with it in the campaigns 
of 1813-14, when injuries of all kinds had 
been extremely numerous, and he had not 
seen so many. In the cases which had come 
under his notice, he had at first been ex- 
tremely unsuccessful, he had tried every 
variety of treatment, and indeed had run 
through every plan which either experience 
or imagination could suggest. At length 
Dr. Fergusson, of Windsor, who was his 
superior officer, came to his quarters; he | 
conversed with him on the subject of te- | 
tanus, and had informed him of his great 
want of success. Dr. Fergusson inquired | 
whether he had tried alternate doses of car- | 
bonate of soda and opium ; he said not.| 





Dr. Fergusson then informed him, that it 
had proved very successful in his hands, 
and recommended him to employ it in the 


next case which should offer. He had done 
so, and declared, upon his honour, that al- 
though he had treated several patients im- | 
mediately after, he had not lost a single pa- | 
tient. He had given the carbonate of soda 

to the extent of a drachm, in solution, at a/ 
dose, and then followed it up by a large | 
dose of landanum. The manner in which | 
these remedies proved so beneficial, he was 
induced to think, was owing to the soda 
dissolving the thick mucus which covered 
the internal surface of the stomach, and thus 
allowing the absorption of the opium ; and 
therefore, «indeed, it was the opium which 
produced the cure after all. While in Paris, | 
he had been gratified to hear a lecturer 
(whose name we do not recollect) recom- 
mend the very same plan, which, he said, 
had been introduced into practice by the 
Germans. He only, however, recommended 
a small dose of the carbonate, 20 grs., alleg- 
ing, that if a larger dose were administered, 
it might dissolve the coats of the stomach — 
After the lecture, Dr. Barry set him right 
on that point, by telling him of this practice. 
In the patients whom he had dissected, he 
had found no disease of any part of the ner- 
vous system ; but on the contrary, an in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the 
intestinal canal, and more particularly of 
the small guts. When inflammation of the 
membranes of the spinal chord was observed 
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after death, he considered it as the result of 
those violent contortions of the spine, which 
the convulsive action of the muscles pro- 
duced, and not as the original disease. 

Mr. Mayo had been looking round for 
Dr. Thomson, to give an account of his own 
case, where, efter the disease had been 
fully established, its progress had imme- 
diately been arrested by cupping in the 
course of the spine. He considered tetanus 
to be a disease of the spinal marrow ; he 
would not say inflammation, but some irri- 
tation of a peculiar kind. Mr. Mayo related 
the history of some experiments of Mr. 
Sewel on the horse, where that gentleman 
had- produced tetanus, which he allowed to 
kill the animal, and then afterwards brought 
it to life by artificial respiration. He passed 
a panegyric on Mr. Andrews for his excel- 
lent paper, and hoped that his example 
would be followed by the junior members. 

Mr. Cutnnock observed, that it was now 
twelve months since he had attended the 
case alluded to by Dr. Gregory; and 
although the child had, during that time, 
been affected with measles and other infan- 
tile diseases, yet that no recurrence of the 
tetanic symptoms had taken place, nor did 
the patient now show any tendency to hy- 
drocephalus. He had been mistaken in 
being supposed to support exclusively the 
purgative system, as it was called. He only 
thought that purgatives ought to be given 
first, until the bowels were fully unloaded, 
and then, indeed, opium would be benefi- 
cial. 

Dr. Wensrer had seen four cases of te- 
tanus, one of these had been treated by 
mercury till salivation was produced; two 
by opiates, and the other by (we think) the 
warm and cold bath. The one treated by 
salivation had recovered, the other patients 
had died. The dissection of their bodies 
had been conducted by very eminent men in 
the south of Europe, and no disease of the 
spinal chord had been detected. The cases 
had created much interest at the University 
where he then happened to be, and conse- 


|quently the examinations had been per- 


formed with much minuteness. He thought 
it right to mention these cases to the So- 
ciety. 

Dr. Suret observed, that in the south of 
Europe, where Dr. Webster had been, it 
was not the custom for medical men to give 
remedies in any disease, without accounting 
for the manner in which they were to act. 
He would be glad to have some informa- 
tion on the subject of the action of the 
remedies proposed. He recollected a case 
which had occurred in Edioburgh of trau- 
matic tetanus, which, as it was a subject of 
notoriety, he would mention the lady's 
name, Mrs. M‘Cormach, where Dr. Gregory 
had given wine glassfuls of landanum for a 
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dose ; the patient, however, died. Dr. Shiel 

a high eulogium on Dr. Barry, for his 
very able and useful remarks and observa- 
tions, which were certainly of the greatest 
value, 

Mr. Benwerr knew also of the case of 
Mrs. M‘Cormach, and he considered it to 
have been one of arachnitis, a disease which 
was frequently mistaken for tetanus. The 
great distinction between the two was in 
the state of the muscles after the conval- 
sions had ceased. In tetanus they remained 
hard and rigid, while in arachnitis they be- 
came soft and flaccid. There was this dif- 
ference between medical men on the Conti- 
nent and in this country, that abroad they 
never administered a remedy without know- 
ing how it should act ; whereas here, when 
the usual means hed failed, then we gave 


medicine empirically. Now he eaten 


that he considered the system followed in 
this country to be the better. 
After some mutual compli venting by Mr. 


served in a former Number, we simply stated 
that it was introduced into the mouta of the 
ebild, and that by this means he inflated the 
lungs, when the child's head was in the 
vagina. 

r. Brick went over his former ground, 
reiterating his previous opinions with re- 
spect to the placenta being in general de- 
tached at the time of the expulsion of the 
fetus, and cited the authority of Dr. Ha- 
milton, as confirmatory of this opinion. 

In fact, the gist or pith of Dr. Blick’s 
argument was, that the uterus, as a mutter 
of necessity, in contracting to expel the child, 
by the same process altering the commen. 
surate surfaces, detached the placenta; and 
therefore such being the case, no circulation 
went on through the chord after the birth 
of the child, and consequently there was no 
pulsation, truly speaking, at that time in the 
funis. The supposed physical incompatibility 
of the general or respiratory and the fetal 
circulation being simultaneously carried on, 








Mavo and Mr. Andrews, wh ch we must be | Was a circumstance also on which Dr. B, 
excused from reporting, it vas announced grounded his assertion of the non-pulsation 
from the chair, that the vext meeting! of the chord, after the body of the child had 


would be devoted to promiscuuns business, 


i.e. the discussion of any cases which the | 


members might be pleased to bring for- 
ward, and the consideration of some obsti- 
nate cases of stricture, which hed occurred 
to Mr. Stafford, in which he had employed 


| been expelled, 

With respect to the placenta being de- 
\tached by those very efforts necessary to 
expel the fetus, Dr. B. admitted that he de- 
livered the placenta with the first or second 
pein after the birth of the child: thus allow- 
jing that some further action than that at- 








a new instrument for their cure. The So- 


ciety then adjourned. jeenoans upon the expulsion of the foetus was 


necessary to get entirely rid of the placenta. 
| Dr. Blick also said, that be had been in- 
formed by Dr. Barry, that French accou- 
. cheurs do not tie that portion of the funis 
, y TET Y connected with the mother. Mr. Waller ob- 
LONDON MEDICAL SOCTETY. served, it was well known that the upper 
ligature is applied to the funis only for the 
sake of cleanliness, thatis to say, merely to 
prevent the placenta from pouring out its 
contents; but if no ligature were used to 
that portion of the chord connected with 
the child, fatal hemorrhage would ensue. 
Tue minutes of the last evening having; Upon this subject, Dr. Srvuart made a 
been read, Dr. Bisex rose to complain of | very pertinent observation, in the form of a 
the ‘ irregularity” of the proceedings. He | question, namely, whether the heart of the 
thought that be had been unfairly dealt | fetus is not the active agent of circulation, 
with, masmuch as the president had allowed | exerting a forcing avd sucking power as in 
a debate to goon, upon the assumption of! the adult? And hence, Dr. S. further asked, 
his having made certaia observations, which | might not the placenta be detached, and 
he (Dr. Blick) had not made, yet circulation be carried on? A conversa- 
The Prestpenr said, that it could scarcely | tion chen followed on the fetal circulation, 
be expected he should point out to the So-| in which Mr. Langstaff bore a considerable 
ciety the precise line of argument to be|share: be said that he had, by means of 
adopted in the discussion of any subject ;| very minute injections from the arteries of 
it was at ali times open for Dr. Blick to| the mother, succeeded in tinging the fetal 
show, that he had or had not made use of| surface of the placenta ; but, in common with 
certain assertions. other anatomists, had failed im tracing a di- 
We understood Dr. B. to allude to the | rect communication. 
circumstance of its having beeu argued that} All the speakers strongly contended for 
he could not introduce the catheter into the | the fact of the chord actually pulsating after 
trachea of the child ; whereas, as it was ob- | the birth of the child, and when the placenta 





Monday, November 26. 


Dr. Hastam, President, in the Chair. 
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gave a satisfactory explanation of a fact cog- 
nizable to every man’s senses ; asking whe- 
ther it was not a ‘‘ peculiar elasticity in the 
chord which gave the feel of pulsation ?” or 
whether it might not be a vibration resulting 


from the sudden separation of the placenta ! | 


With respect to the expulsion of the pla- 
centa, Dr. Blick said, that in 1700 cases of 
midwifery which he had attended, he had 
only met with two or three instances in 
which it had not come away very shortly 
after delivery of the child—he always assisted 
ils expulsion, by making eatension at the funis. 

Mr. lurve remarked, that such was the 
usual practice ; Dr. W. Hunter and others, 
Lowever, seeing the mischief which in some 
instances resulted from taking away the pla- 
centa, determined to wait till nature ex- 
pelied it: the consequences of this practice 
were found so alarming, that it was aban- 
doned, This very fact, he thought, mili- 
tated strongly against Dr. Blick’s assumption 
of the placenta being detached at the birth 
of the child. He had notes of 400 midwifery 
cases from a surgeon-accoucheur, now dead : 
this genfleman was in the babit of waiting 
for the placenta to be detached by the na- 
tural efforts, and the result of his practice 
was as follows: with ene case only in 400, 
it passed at the instant the child did; thet 
in 382, it passed within half'an hour; with 
16, between this time and an hour, and in 
one case only required extraction, which 
was done at the expiration of an hour and 
half. Only one of these cases proved fatal. 

Dr. Buiex thought, that the erroneous 
views generally entertained with respect 
to the placenta not being detached at the 
time of the birth of the child, gave rise to 
a line of practice ; namely, waiting for its 
expulsion by the simple efforts of the ute- 
rus, which in his estimation was the source 
of the numerous cases Of morbid adhesions 
of the placenta, reported by authors. And 
therefore it was a practical point worthy of 
deep consideration, The possibility of ap- 
plying the forceps, in Dr. Blick’s case, 
having been denied, (in reference to our 
report) by a public lecturer, Dr. B. pro- 
duced Smellie’s 35th folio Plate, which 1s a 
representation of the forceps applied to the 
head in a footling presentation: the head 
even remaining above the pubes. 

And here we sincerely hope this discus- 
sion has ended ; for although we agree with 
one of the speakers that practical points 
should be “‘ thoroughly sifted ;”’ it can scarce- 
ly be thought to be one of those efforts, of 
which we can say, “‘decies repetita pla- 
cebit.” 


MIDDLESEX LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


is still in the uterus. Dr. Blick by no means! exoiisn AND scoTCH PMYSICIANS IN FRANCE. 





To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Boulogne sur Mer, Noy. 20, 1827. 


Sirn,—The annexed letter was addressed 
to the Editor of The Morning Herald by Dr. 
Robertson on Saturday last; and as it is 
the only way he will condescend to notice 
Dr. Allatt's publication, the insertion of the 


letter, with this, in the next Number of 


Tne Lancer will much oblige Dr. Robert- 
son. As the advertisement alluded to 
closes with a short Latin sentence, Dr. Ro- 
bertson cannot omit this opportunity of fol- 
lowing so polite an example, and accordingly 
| Subjoins two characteristic sentences :— 
pe Ile flagellis 
Ce@esus : 
| 
| To the Editor of Tut Morwnixc Herarp. 
Sie,—By an advertisement in your Paper 
,of the 15th instant, I am charged by Dr. 
Allatt of having suppressed ‘a letter'm the 
| publication of my correspondence with him. 
In noticing the circumstance, I can only 
|refer your readers for a contradiction of his 
| gross (and shameless) assertion to the let- 
ters in The Gazette of Health, Nov.1, and 
jin Tae Lancer, Nov. 3, which also afford 
| Sufficient grounds for me to decline any 
| Ciseussion'with that person. In justice to 
me, [cannot doubt you will give an early 
place to this in your columns, and oblige 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Roulogne sur Mer, H. Roperrson. 
Nov. 15, 1827. 
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inique mentis asellus.” 





MIDDLESEX LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

** Yesrerpay the Committee of Magis- 
trates, appointed at the recent general 
meeting of the magistracy of the county, to 
superintend the erection of an Asylum for 
the reception of pauper lunatics, held their 
first meeting at the Sessions House, Clerk- 
enwell. Mr. Const, the chairman of the 
sessions, presided on the occasion. The 
meeting being a private one, we are only 
enabled to state that the committee re- 
solved to advertise forthwith for a suitable 
piece of ground whereou to erect the build- 
ing, of not less than £5 acres in extent, and 
in a healthy situation, near the metropolis, 
and where there is a plentiful supply of good 
water. ‘They also will, by the same means, 
apply for plans, elevations, and an estimate 
of expenses of buildings, for the laudable 
purpose. We are sure our readers will 
rejoice, that active measures have com- 
menced for the purpose of relieving, as far 
as may be, the sufferings of our fellow- 
creatures who may be afflicted with the 
worst of all of human maladies.” —From The 
Times of Thursday last, 
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ERYSIPELAS PHLEGMONODES.’ 


GUY’S HOSPITAL, 


———_ 

CASE OF DIFFUSE INFLAMMATIGN OF THE 

CELLULAR TISSUE OF THE ARM,.—ERYSI- 
PELAS PHLEGMONODES. 


Amonosr the diversity of opinion which 
at the present time agitates the medical 





world, with respect to the proper treatment 
of diffuse inflammation of the cellular tissue, 
or in other words, erysipelas phlegmonodes, 
we humbly conceive thut facts of the follow- 
ing nature will be read with interest and 
attention. For, as Mr. Lawrence truly re- 
marked in his admirable speech on this 
subject—“‘ itis a question of experience.” 
We may, however, say thus much gene- 
rally, that it is not the practice in these 
Hospitals, under any circumstances, to | 
make incisions into the inflamed parts, 
by way of preventing suppuration. 

An emaciated unhealthy-looking Irish- 
man, about 30 years of age, was admitted 
into the Hospital on the 3ist of October, 
under the care of Mr. Morgan. The fore 
and upper arm, to about six inches above 
and below the elbow joint, were much swol- 
len, edematous, and of a dark red colour: 
the upper-arm was less swollen and less 
red than the fore-arm. There was a small 
wound at the back of the elbow, discharg- 
ing an ill-conditioned pus; the man had 
cough, with a very feeble pulse ; his tongue | 
was moist, and bowels lex. The account| 
which he gave of the origin and progress of 
the disease was that the arm first became 
swollen, about three weeks prior to admis- 
sion, and that two small red patches soon 
afterwards appeared on the fore-arm : that 
the redness gradually increased, until the 
parts became affected to the extent de- 
scribed above. The skin, he said, had given 
way at the elbow, about a week before he 
came to the Hospital; and he had no 
medical assistance. He complained greatly 
of want of rest, occasioned by throbbing 
pains in his arm. Mr. Morgan observed, on 
visiting the patient, that it was a well- 
marked case of erysipelas phlegmonodes, 
which had proceeded to partial suppuration. 
He pointed out also the cachectic condition 
of the patient, as a circumstance contra- 








indicative of the practice of making exten- 
sive incisions, either when the parts were | 
in a state of inflammation simply, in which | 
case a very large portion of blood would be, 
lost, or at the present time, when suppuration | 
had gone on, when perhaps less hemorrhage 
would ensue, but too much for the condition | 
of the patient. 

A probe was passed from the wound at 
the “back of the elbow, and it was found 
that there was a sinua extending some way 


|erysipelas under the care of Dr. Elliotson, 


down the arm ; this, Mr. Morgan laid open 
by means of a bi A few punctures 
were made, by means of a lancet, in the 
fore-arm, with a view of evacuating the 
serum from the engorged cellularmembrane. 
Fomentations were directed to be frequent- 
ly applied to the arm, wrapping the whole 
limb in flannel subsequently.} Two grains 
of the sulphate of quinine to be taken in infu- 
sion of roses, three times aday.* Five grains 
of the extract of henbane, three times a day. 
Half a pint of wive, in twenty-four hours, 
with a generous diet. 

November ist. A report made to day, 
states that the patient had a better night 
than for some time past; the sweliing and 
redness had materially diminished. The 
cough is less troublesome, and the patient 
is free from the febrile symptoms ; the pulse 
is very feeble. Ordered a pint of porter 
daily, in addition to the wine. Continue the 
quinine and henbane, and the use of the 
fomentations. 

3d. Still improving, another sinus was 
discovered yesterday, extending from the 
elbow some way down the arm; a counter 
opening was made, and a_ considerable 
portion of ill-conditioned pus evacuated. 
The distharge from the former opening is 
thin and unhealthy ; much serum escaped 
from the punctures. The pulse is still 
feeble. Ordered an additional pint of por- 
ter daily. (We undersand from the patient 
to-day, that he has been in the habit of 
drinking several quarts of porter daily.) 

6. The swelling and redness have gra- 
dually subsided since the last report. The 
same means are pursued. 

10. There is still a discharge of thin mat- 
ter from the openings, with some swelling 
of the limb, but the redness is gone. A 
roller bandage is now applied round the 
limb. 


From this period nothing material oc- 
curred, the parts gradually got well; but 
the patient remained for some time in a 
very weak condition. 





* The French, who in general reason 
thus—here is inflammation, ergo, we must 
adopt antiphlogistic measures—think it in- 
explicable that we should employ tonics in 
cases of inflammation, although it may evi- 
dently be an effect, in a depraved habit of 

y- Magendie, when in this country, we 
know expressed much surprise at a case of 
if 


in which sulphate of quinine was given. 


| we mistake not, he alludes to it ia the last 
| edition of his Formulary. 
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REMARKS ON WOUNDS OF ARTERIES. 365 


there were no circumstances in which a 
’ patient could be fairly said to be ina safe 
ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. condition, without the application of two 
ligatures, so great was the risk of hemor- 
MR.GREEN’S CLINICAL REMARKS ON wounos | 2"8ge from anastomosis. To illustrate this 
OF ARTERTES.—AaprLicaTion or rue ac-|Te™mark, Mr. Green adduced the case of a 
wudl Caurser. carman who was struck down, and falling 
‘ - upon the railway of a cart, received a 
Ix a former Number of this Journal was punctured wound at the upper part of the 
reported a case of wound of the radial ar-| jeg between the tibia and fibula. Arteri:l 
tery, near to the wrist, treated by Mr. hemorrhage ensued, and recurred so forci- 
Green, with the + ey of two liga-/bly and frequently, that it was thought 
tures, and division of the vessel in the in-| proper to tie the femoral artery at the 
terspace. Mr. Green, on Saturday last, | middle of the thigh ; this, however, proved 
made some clinical remarks on this case, | inadequate, for the bleeding recurred again 
and on the treatment of wounded arteries | and again from the wound, until at length 
generally. It is unnecessary here to re-| it was necessary to amputate the limb. It 
capitulate fully the particulars of the case—|was found upon subsequent examination of 
its leading features were as follow :—the | the part, that the anterior tibial artery was 
wound had been inflicted a week previously | wounded pear to its origin. 
to the operation of tying the vessel, repeated! {here were cases, however, said Mr. 
bleedings had occurred, and there was con-| Green in which, from peculiarity of situa- 
siderable inflammation about the wound, and | tion, it was impossible to apply two liga- 
tumefaction of the soft parts generally : the|tures. In deep wounds in the palm of the 
treatment was as enumerated above, with hand, and of the sole of the foot, where 
the subsequent use of cold lotions to the | there was danger of inflammation in making 
hand and due attention to position. The | free incisions, then compresses might be 
ligatures separated on the tenth day, and | resorted to, but the pressure should be ap- 
the patient was completely cured. ~ plied regularly.* 

With respect to the particular circum-|" Mr, Green here mentioned a case of a 
stances immediately connected with the deep wound at the inner edge of the ball 
operation of tying the artery, Mr. Green | of the thumb, in which, notwithstanding a 
observed that the lower ligature was of compress and bandage had been applied, 
necessity applied so near to the superficial hemorrhage continued unabated. Ia this 
volar branch, that it became a question | case the bandage and compress being re- 
whether it would not be proper to apply| moved, the hand and arm placed on an 
the ligature below this branch, and then | inclined plane, and kept wet with evapo- 
to secure it. However, this practice was rating lotion, whilst a piece of simple dress- 
not adopted, as Mr. Green did not consider ing only was applied to the wound: under 
that the current of blood through the volar }these means the bleeding ceased. Mr. 
branch, was of sufficient magnitude to dis- | (reen supposed that in this instance the 
turb the proper results of a ligature. But) jrregular pressure had excited the action of 
‘* as a general rule,” said Mr. Green, 4/ the heart and arteries. 
ligature should not be applied upon anar-| 44 an instance of the occasional efficiency 
tery, near to the divergence of a large of regular pressure in wounds, even of large 
brauch, Another point considered worthy | arteries, Mr. Green related a case in which 
of remark in the operation was the occur-| 4 young gentleman at Harrow school was 
rence of profuse venous hemorrhage, which wounded with an oyster-shell behind the 
Mr.Green bad also particularly remarked in a | ascending plate of the lower jaw. It was 
case that he had lately seen of a deep | 
wound of the thumb, where it was neces- | 
sary to cut down upon and tie the bleeding , 
vessel. He attributed the venous hemor-| * A case which lately occurred at Cam- 
rhage to the obstruction of the return of| berwell, in the practice of Mr. Callaway, 
blood occasioned by the tourniquet, which particularly illustrates the difficulty of 

It was also treating hemorrhage from deep wounds of 


was applied in both instances. ne ’ 
to be taken into account, that in each case|the palm. ‘The ulnar and radial artery, 


the parts were in a state of inflammation at| were successively tied in this ease, but 
the time of the operation. | without the effect of staying bleeding from 

From the detail of the case, Mr. Green| a deep wound in the palm; at length, as a 
proceeded to lay down some general rules | dernier resort, an incision was made at the 
for the treatment of wounded arteries. He | wound, when the bleeding ceased, probably 
said that in all cases where it was possible, from the wounded vessel being completely 
iwo ligatures should be applied, the one| severed, and consequently its extremities 


abuve and the other below the wound ; that | retracting. 
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366 FUNGOID DISEASE 
found to extend through the parotid gland, 


and to have wounded the external carotid 
artery; a compress was applied, but it was 
not sufficient to restrain the hemorrhage, 
Mr. Cline, senior, who saw the patient at 
this juncture, cleared away the coagula 
from the wound, which was very deep, and 
inserted therein a piece of dry sponge, ap- 
plying over this, graduated compresses of 
lint aad a bandage. Under this treatment 
the case was successful. 

The application of the actual cautery, Mr. 
Green remarked, was a most effectual, but 
certainly neglected, means of restraining 
hemorrhage, It was however not to be 
applied after the manner of the ancients, 
80 as to sear and fry the part and produce 
an eschar, but with a view of exciting ad- 
hesive inflammation. From some experi- 
meuts instituted by Mr. H. Cline, on .ani- 
mals, he found that adhesive inflammation 
was set up in the course of two hours. The 
iron should not be used when red hot, or 
of a white heat, but rather when of a black 
heat, that is to say, after it bas been heated 
and is just cooling. Mr. Cline employed 
it in this state with signal success, in a case 
of hemorrhage, after amputation of the leg ; 
he cleared away the coagula, tracing the 
sinus from which the blood proceeded, but 
was not enabled satisfactorily to see the 
orifice of the bleeding vessel. A piece of 
wire, bent at right engles, was made of the 
black heat described, and being shielded by 
a canula, was in this state passed down the 
sinus, the point touching the part only from 
which the blood proceeded: the bleeding 
by this means was restrained, and the pa- 
tient ultimately got well, 





—_—_—— 


MORBID ANATOMY.-——-FPUNGOID DISEASE OF 
THE BLADDER, 


Iw a clinical lecture delivered on the 3d 
November, Dr. Elliotson showed the pupils 
a very interesting example of fungoid dis. 
ease of the mucous membrane of the bladder. 

The patient, a mid¢le-eged man, was ad- 
mitted into the Hospital a few weeks since, 
and represented that he had been ill for 
several months, voiding a large quantity of 
blood with his urine, and having great pain 
in his loins. He passed a full oye | of 
urine without the least irritation ; he had no 
pain about the neck of the bladder, penis, 
testes, or thighs—no temesmus, nothing in 
fact, besides the bloody state of the urine, 
and pain in the loins. He said that he re- 
ceived a severe blow on the loins five years 
previously, and for some time after passed 
large quantities of red gravel in his urine. 

The pulse being quick and strong, Dr. 
Elhotson directed cupping on the loins, 
which was done twice, freely, and cold 
lotions were ordered to be kept conatantly 














OF THE BLADDER. 


applied to the loins ; the bowels were re- 
gularly acted upon by aperient medicines ; 
still the urine contained large quantities of 
blood, and the pain im the loins was but 
slightly diminished. He went on in this 
condition for some time, when suddenly he 
became violently delirious, and had great 
pain in the head; the pulse at this time 
was fall and strong. He was instantly cup- 
ped on the oceiput, cold lotion applied, and 
mercury exhibited: the cupping was subse- 
quently repeated, blisters were applied to 
the back of the neck and to the forehead, and 
the mercury given to ptyalism. It is im- 
pens toremark, that as soon as the mouth 
ecame sore, the delirium was lessened 
considerably. As there was no redness of 
the eyes or face, and the pain in the head 
was gone, it was thought advisable to ad- 
minister opium, in doses of two grains, 
night and morning ; sleep was procured by 
this means, and the delirium was entirely 
subdued. Still the bloody condition of the 
urine remained the same—in fact the he- 
morrhage rather increased, until at length 
great prostration of strength ensued, the 
tongue became brown, the pulse lost its 
fulness, and ultimately the man sunk. The 
oil of turpentine was exhibited for some 
time, but with no benefit. The kidneys and 
the whole of the urinary apparatus were 
quite healthy, with the exception of a spot 
on the bladder on the left side, which ex- 
hibited the appearances characteristic of 
true fungoid or medullary disease. We 
may take Dr. Elliotson’s description given 
tothe class, as it affords a clear and consise 
statement of the condition of the part. Over, 
and indeed half round, the orifice of the left 
ureter, there is to be seen an extraneous 
substance, which upon close inspection ap- 
pears to be a mass formed by the prolonga- 
tion of the mucous membrane’; smooth for 
about one-third of an inch, and then rugged, 
split with innumerable fringe-like por- 
tions, on which are minute tubercular promi- 
nences. Among all these was a quantity of 
cerebral substance, white, with minute 
reddish points, and very soft, igdeed pul- 
taceous ; so that on opening the bladder, 
the whole presented a mass of the size of a 
small walnut. This had bled profusely, and 
of this hemorrhage the man had died. 

Dr. Elliotson remarked, that the disease 
in question was a well marked example of 
what Hey and Burns call fungus hematodes ; 
Bell, soft cancer; Abernethy, medullary 
sarcoma ; the French, encephaloid tumour. 
Mr. Abernethy had been censured for using 
the term medullary sarcoma, as it was said 
that one structure could not be at the same 
time, marrow and muscle. But sarecocele was 
an established name for certain enlarge- 
ments of the testicle, though the testis is 
not muscular, and an abdominal viseus not 






REMARKABLE DISEASE OF THE HEART. 367 


musculer ; but a gland is called pan-creas. | ing the same, and the dilatation existing at 
For these reasons, he (Dr. Elliotson) ' the same time, there was really a great ad- 
thought the term, medullary » was dition of substance—a true hy y. 

allowable. With respect to the case under; That the obstruction was clearly the cause 
consideration, Dr. Ellictson observed, that | of the dilatation was manifest, from there 
as the tumour was so situated that it pre- being no dilatation in the right ventricle, 
vented neither the ingress nor egress of| where the opening into the pulmonary artery 
urine to or from the bladder, it caused no | was comparatively free ; and, as Dr. EDiot- 
disturbance evén of function. The patient | son remarked, the origin of the disease was 
died of hemorrhage alone, as his genera) | probably inflammatury, as the pericardium 
health was not impaired except from the | was so firmly coherent. The patient had 
loss of bleod. Dr. Baillie, he said, did not suffered fifteen years previously from a very 
mention this disease of the bladder, but| severe attack of rheumatism, and had fre- 
gives a plate of what he calls a fibrous | quently been affected with the same disease 





tumour in precisely the same situation, oa | 
the same side, and of the same size, as in| 
this instance. Mr. Howship and Mr. War- 

drop had mentioned cases of this kind, and 

as attended by pain and irritation. In the 

two mentinped by Mr. Howship, the suf- 

ferin: was dreedtul, but the mass of disease 

was very great. 


MORBID ANATOMY.-——REMARKABLE DISEASE 
OF THE HEART, 


Dr. Elliotson, in a clinical lecture de- 
livered on the 10th of November, exhibited 
to the class a specimen of diseased heart of 
a very singular nature. In the first place, 


the pericardium was so coberent that there 
was in fact no pericardial cavity—here and 
there small portions of cartilage were seen 


upon the membrane. ‘The semilunar valves 
of the aorta, the mitral and the tricuspid 
valves, were all as much diseased as was 
compatible with existence. The aortic 
valves were so much thickened, that they 
stood and distended as they appear only 
when staffed with wool in a preparation : 
the opening left through the valves was 
only about equal to the calibre of a large 
goose-quill. The mitra/ valve was still more 
thickened, being in truth converted into a 
solid cartilaginous mass, with a narrow 
longitudinal opening—a mere slit in the 
centre. The tricuspid valve was greatly 
thickened, and only a small opening of 
about the size of a silver penny left in its 
centre, and apparently like the bicuspid was 
totally inefficient as a valve to prevent the 
retr ion of the blood. The whole of 
the lining membrane of the heart was 
thickened, and the valves of the pulmonary 
artery in a thickened and di state ; 
and although not so extensively affected as 
the other valves, were evidently fast ap- 
proaching to. the same condition. The 
cavity behind each of the diseased valves 
was greatly increased—the left ventricle be- 
hind the aortic, the left euriele behind the 
mitral, and the right aurncle behind the tri- 
cuspid. If any thing, there was an increase 
of muscularity to be observed, especially in 
Us auricles; so that the thickgess remain- 





im aless degree. He was a shoemaker, was 
admitted into the hospital on Thursday, 
November ist, and died on the following 
Monday—an interval of five days. He said 
that he had been unwell only five months ; 
his face was thin and sallow; his legs and 
abdomen dropsical; the respiration was 
short and burried, but he could take a deep 
inspiration without pain. He could walk 
about, but had such a tendency to syncope 
under the slightest exertion, that he was 
soon compelled to sit down: he had slight 
cough. It was not without great difficulty 
that the pulse at the wrist, or the action of 
the heart, was discovered; both were as 
faint as in a dying person ; but on applying 
the stethoscope, although the impulse of 
the heart was scarcely perceptible, there 
was heard a loud noise over the fore part of 
the left ribs and their cartilages, and indeed 
all over the sternum, resembling the sound 
of a bellows in action—brwit de soufflet. It 
was heard at the moment of the contraction 
of the veniricles, and, of course, of the 
pulse. 

As the patient complained of want of rest, 
Dr. Elliotson prescribed, on the day of ad- 
mission, a dose of opium, to be taken at 
night, aud half a drachm of the wine of col- 
chicum three times aday. On the Saturday 
(the man having been admitted on Thursday 
previously) we saw him, in company with 
Dr. Eltiotson ; he was then lying an bed, on 
his back, with his head raised: he said that 
he had been freely purged, and was much 
easier ; probably, as Dr, E. remarked, from 
the congestion which must have been pre- 
sent in all the abdominal veins, being les- 
sened by the purging. However, subse- 
quently to this, the dyspnea became more 
and more urgent, and the man sunk, as we 
have before stated, on the fifth day. 

Dr. Elliotson, in his clinical lecture, 
whereia he accurately pointed out the mor- 
bid appearances observable in the heart, 
remarked, that the smallness of the pulse 
undoubtedly arose from the cireumstance 
of a small quantity of blood only being pro- 
pelled into the aorta at each pulsation—the 
contraction of the aortic opening always 
having this effect. But he stated further, 
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that the contraction of the left auriculo- 
ventricular opening produced the same ef- 
fect, as in this case so little blood can enter 
the ventricle, although it may be that it can 
freely escape. 

The small quantity of blood which entered 
the ventricles in the present case, he said, 
explained why the action of the heart could 
scarcely be felt. For this also there was 
another cause, namely, the dilatation of the 
left ventricle : for whenever a cavity of the 
heart is dilated, the impulse is proportionally | 
diminished. 

With respect to the peculiar sound heard 
through the stethoscope, Dr. E. said it was | 
produced by the obstruction of the aortic 
valves; for if an opening of the heart is 
narrow, this peculiar noise is heard: but 
sometimes they are narrowed from tempo- 
rary causes, as spasm, and therefore the 
sound does not prove the existence of struc- 
tural disease. However, that when the noise | 
is permanent, and combined with other symp- 
toms of organic disease, then we may fairly 
infer, that the opening is | d from | 
structural change. If the contraction be at | 
the openings from the ventricles, then the | 
sound is heard at the ventricular action: if! 
at those from the auricles, then it is heard 
at theircontraction. In the case under con- 
sideration, the peculiar sound, as far as could 
be judged, arose during the action of the 
ventricles, and perhaps was heard all over 








the heart, from the great dilatation of the 
left ventricle ; but as the heart beat very | 
rapidly, and there was no interval after the 
ventricular action, it was difficult to say 


when the noise occurred. But Dr. Elliot- 
son on this point further remarked, that he 
had been told, the enlargement of an orifice, 
or the inadequacy of a valve to do its duty, 
had the same effect—the blood regurgitating 
at each action into the cavity it had left. 
If this were really the case, there was pro- 
bably a second reason for the noise, as the 
tricuspid valve was unable to prevent re- 
gurgitation ; and it also accounted for why | 
the sound was loudest in the situation of 
the right ventricle. 

The lungs in this case were of a dark red | 
colour, heavy and solid, and discharged from | 
every part, on pressure, a large quantity of 
frothy fluid. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


the C. H.)—F. G. L—A Bartnotomew 
Srupant—D. (with the paper on the Man 
of Knowledge )—A Dresser—Inrerroca- 
tor—J, Z.— An Occasionat Conrriputor 
—I. P. G.—A Srupext—A Surcron-Aro- 
tuecany. Several of these papers will be 
published at an early period. 

S. C, E. suggests that a subscription for 
Mr. Cooke shauld be opened in Bristol ; but 
we fear that the has come too late. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has not the 
power of granting medical degrees. 

Lectures of the description alluded to by 
a “ Non-Mepicat Reaper,” will be pub- 
lished on a future occasion, but the period 
is rather distant. 

Dr. M‘Keeven’s paper on uterine hemor- 
rhage and Dr. ALexanper’s case of “ inter- 
mitting paraplegia,” shall appear as soon as 
possible,—probabiy in our next Number. 

We should feel obliged if “C. D.’’ and 
the author of the paper on the son, concocted 
for the ‘* Resident Secretary and Actuary,” 
would confidentially favour us with their 
names. 

We have held no communication with Mr. 
Gurunie, either directly or indirectly, and 
consequently have had no interview with 
him. The report in question is an infamous 
calumny. 

-Literary Announcements in our next. 


Is the List of Mr. Cooke’s Subscribers, 
in our last Number, the following names 
were omitted :— 


#. 
A. Fletcher, Esq. King’s Road, Chelsea.. 1 
Leicester Subseription :— 


Dr. Freer.....+0+0 cose 
Mr. Macauley, Surgeon . 
Mr. Highton .........000 seeeess 


Samm 


Mr, T. Paget .. 
Mr. Freer 

Dr. Hit 

ed ee ee Pe eee oe eee 
Mr. Fowler ....s.esse0s 

Mr. Gosset ° 

Mr. Jump 

Mr. Stallard .. 

Mr. Denton, . 

Mc, Harris . 

Mr. Bioomar ....... 

Mr. Blunt, Wigston 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been received from 
Mr. Merepira—Mr. Sewanv—Mr, Hor- 


ton—Dr. Epwarps—Dr. Fercuson—Mr. | M 


Suzrugnp—Mr, Tuaetract—Mr. Cvaetis | 
(two papers)—Mr. Gervis, junior—Mr. 
Dewaurst—An OLp Susscrrpsen—X.Y.Z. 
—Aw Inuaprrant or Exerern—J. R-— 
FrataxzsWestmonasteniznses—F .P{ with 





ws 2 © devsetococes 
Mr. Fosbroke, Loughbro’ 
Mr. Wallis ditto... 
Dr. Peach ditto... 
Mr. Eddowes = ditto... 
Mr. H. Eddowes ditto 
ditto 
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Me. Birdsall, Systom......s0.ceeeces cess 
A Friend to the Profession. .....+-.+.+++ 
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